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Life is brief, and the space for earnest work in any 
life is, at best, not large. But life is not made any 
longer by complaining, as so many do complain, of its 
brevity, but by filling every available moment with 
worthy doing. That is the true way of making a brief 
life a long life; for the true measure of life is not 
length, but depth ; not extension, but intensity. 


Unless a man is fearful, he cannot be courageous. 
Unless he realizes danger, and is on the watch against 
it, he lacks the elements of a soldierly character. A 
child might be fearless on a picket-line in time of 
war; but his fearlessness would not be courageousness, 
nor yet a substitute for it. True courage lies in the 
intelligent recognition of danger, and in the: deter- 
mined facing of the danger recognized. Virtue is 


more than innocence. Innocence may be fearless, 
virtue must be courageous. 





The value of time is never so fully recognized as 
when only a few hours more remain in which to finish 
some necessary task, and the sands of the hour-glass 
are visibly running out, with a speed which promises 





to cut short our labor. “ We take no note of time, 
but from its loss;” and it is only when the time that 
remains to us is very short that we are likely to 
appreciate what the loss of time really means. Yet 
whatever time still is ours,—a month, a year, or half 
a century,—the sands are running from the glass 
with the same relentless speed as if all that was left 
to us were half an hour. And if we were wiser, we 
would be as diligent to redeem our time when long 
years seem before us, as when we know that a few 
short minutes will be the end of our labor and of our 
opportunities. 


“Rich in faith” are they who “know that they 
have the petitions they have asked.” These petitions, 
presented in faith, within the limits of, and so endorsed 
by, the divine promises, are good assets for their face 
value. “ He that believeth shall not make haste” to 
convert them into visible and tangible cash. They 
are to him “as good as gold,” and in estimating his 
resources he reckons them without discount. They 
are “acceptances.” It is in the nature of modern 
business (so full of illustrations of faith) that such 
paper is to be counted as practically the equivalent 
of money. Thus it was that when Jesus said to the 
nobleman, “Go thy way ; thy son liveth,” it was all 
right at once. The nobleman had no further anxie- 
ties. He started for home a happy and grateful 
father ; for “the man believed the word that Jesus 
spake unto him.” And so it may be with every faith- 
filled petitioner. 


There are fashions which are followed thoughtlessly 
which would be shunned if their apparent meaning 
were realized by those who follow them. A modern 
fashion of this sort is the carrying of a dog-whip by 
young ladies on the city streets. A love for dogs is 
one thing. It is very often carried to an extreme; 
but commonly it is an amiable weakness. A dog- 
whip, however, is not suggestive of a love for dogs, 
but of a brutal treatment of dogs. It shows that the 
young lady who carries the dog-whip does not govern 
even a dog by love, but relies on brute force to keep 
a pet dog attached to her. Asa rule, the sight of a 
dog-whip in the hands of a young lady excites a feel- 
ing of pity for her dog, and of contempt for her dog’s 
mistress. If young ladies realized the estimate of 
their characters which a dog-whip provokes, they 
would be as sure to keep the dog-whip out of sight as 
a termagant wife would be to conceal her wifely 
broomstick from the popular gaze. 


Of all means of protection, the least trustworthy 
are those which are trustworthy only at times. Ship’s 
boats that cannot be lowered at the critical moment; 
fire-escapes that can be swept by the rushing flames; 
towers of refuge that are locked and barred when the 
need for refuge comes ;—all these inspire a false con- 
fidence, and are the more untrustworthy that they 
seem so trustworthy. It was a wise provision of the 
Romans, when they instituted the office of Tribune 
of the Plebs for the protection of the common people, 
that the doors of the Tribune should stand open night 
and day. And so they stood; and to these wide-open 
doors of refuge the oppressed plebeian could flee by 
day or by night, sure of always finding a refuge there. 
Such, too, is the Christian’s privilege. For him a 
door is always open; and whether by night or by 





day, in peril of the body or peril of the soul, he can 
always find a safe refuge at that open door. For 
within the open door stands Christ, and his protection 
never fails. 


It is important to know whether or not one is pro- 
gressing; butit is more important to know whence 
one is progressing, and whither. Progress always im- 
plies movement between two points; but it does not 
always imply movement in the same direction. He 
who is progressing toward the East is receding from 
the West; he who progresses toward the West recedes 
from the East. The man who carves a fortune for 
himself is making progress along one line, yet he 
may be receding; at the same time, from all that 
makes life worth living. So, on the other hand, one 
who gives up a lucrative position in order to engage 
in a work of self-denial for Christ, and for those whom 
Christ would save, is making progress, though his 
purse shrinks more and more with every advancing 
year. There is a progress which gathers to itself 
every material gain, fills itself with the delights of 
living, is puffed up with the pride of life, and yet is 
poor and weak and miserable, and lacking in all that 
constitutes true progress. And there is a progress 
which gathers to itself nothing of this world’s goods, 
and yet is filled with abiding riches. There are few 
of us who are not liable to be satisfied, provided we 
seem to ourselves to be making progress. A deeper 
question really awaits solution, if our satisfaction is to 
be permanent: Whence does that progress carry us, 
and whither does it tend ? 





THE DUTY OF RIGHT FEELING. 


A great many persons recognize and emphasize the 
duty of a kindly considerateness of speech and man- 
ner toward others. A great many other persons recog- 
nize and emphasize the duty of frankness and sincerity 
of speech and manner toward others. Some give ex- 
ceptional prominence to one of these duties, and some 
give exceptional prominence to the other. Some are 
so desirous of seeming kindly considerate of others 
that they are ready to speak or to act insincerely 
rather than to give pain even to those who are person- 
ally distasteful to them. Others, again, are so desirous 
of being absolutely sincere in all their action, that 
they will bear themselves toward all with a frankness 
of manner and speech which cannot but give discom- 
fort and unhappiness to many. The one sort say: “I 
must give chief thought to the feelings of others. I 
cannot say that which will cause them pain.” The 
other sort say: “I must be sincere. However it may 
affect myself or others, I must act out my convic- 
tions.” Between these two extremes, which are held 
80 positively by the one class and the other, many 
persons vacillate, or oscillate, in troubled perplexity. 
They want to be considerate, and they want to be 
sincere. They would fain have the best results of both 
phases of duty, without neglecting either. And this 
is a possibility, if only they are swayed by right feel- 
ing,—as they ought to be, and as they might be. 

If, indeed, one were always swayed by a feeling of 
considerate regard for another’s welfare, and were 
never lacking in sympathy with him in his personal 
life, and in his individual tastes and needs, it is obvi- 
ous that one might at any time speak and act with 
absolute sincerity in one’s intercourse with that per- 
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son, without the slightest fear of causing him discom- 
fort by one’s words or one’s ways. When our hearts 
are full of love for another, and when our feelings 
toward him are those of unqualified admiration, the 
franker we are in our speech and manner, the more 
evident is the proof of our kindliness of intention. 
Our only fear then is that our innermost thoughts and 
our sincerest convictions with reference to that friend 
will not be recognized by him just as they are. There 
is no conflict in such a case between our duty of seem- 
ing kindly and our duty of being sincere. The two 
duties have merged themselves in the all-inclusive 
sway of a loving purpose with reference to him toward 
whom we have a loving feeling—which is the right 
feeling toward everybody. 

Love is a duty. Love to God is man’s first great 
duty. Love to his fellow is man’s second great duty. 
The Bible is explicit on this point; but, although this 
is recognized as a Bible-teaching, it is not accepted in 
practical life as covering all the ground which the 
Bible assigns to it. “He that loveth his neighbour 
hath fulfilled the law,” says Paul. “ Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbour: love therefore is the fulfil- 
ment of the law.” The Old Testament and the New 
are at one in this teaching. Moses and Jesus both 
declare it. Yet the duty of loving everybody is not 
commonly reckoned as binding on us all in the same 
literalness as the duty of refraining from murdering 
anybody, or as the duty of: being honest and truthful 
toward all. A love for our fellow is the only right 
feeling possible to us toward any brother mortal; yet 
the duty of this right feeling of love is not a duty 
toward which we are all striving with the same ear- 
uestness which we display in our striving to be pure 
and honest and truthful and frank and considerate 
in our dealings with others. The duty of right feeling 
is, however, the chief of our duties, and our being 
faithful in that duty will alone enable us to be faith- 
ful in these minor duties—toward our fellows. 


It is easy to love those whom we do love. We are 
glad to love them. Apart from any question of mere 
duty, we are ready to keep on loving them, and to 
show our love for them. But those whom we do not 
love, how can we love them? How can our affections 
be changed or swayed by our wills, and under a sense 
of bald duty? How can we bring ourselves to be 
drawn toward those whose characters are repellent to 
us, and whose spirit and conduct we cannot but dis- 
approve or condemn? How can we love the unloy- 
able, even when love toward them is recognized as a 
bounden duty? These are questions which confront 
us when we face the fact of our duty of right feeling; 
and they are questions which are commonly deemed 
so unanswerable as to be practical barriers to all 
progress in that direction of duty. But the duty of 
right feeling, and of that love which is right feeling, 
is, nevertheless, a duty that is as practicable as it is 
imperative. 

Right feeling toward all, which is a feeling of love 
toward all, is not a matter of fitful emotion. On the 
contrary, it is an attitude into which one is brought 
by an appreciative sense of the facts involved in the 
case. “To feel” is “to perceive by the touch.” 
Whether the “ feeling ” be physical, mental, or spirit- 
ual, its origin and tendency are practically the same. 
In the one case or in the other, feeling comes of touch- 
ing, and so of being touched; and the tendency of 
this sense of touching and of being touched is to 
change one’s attitude toward that which he touches 
or by which he is touched. One’s attitude toward 
another cannot but be affected through one’s being 
newly touched by an added sense of danger, of grati- 
tude, of admiration, of abhorrence, in connection with 
that other’s character or conduct. Right feeling is the 
feeling which is proper as a result of one’s sensitive 
contact with the life which one touches, or by which 
one is touched ; and that such feeling is both a duty 
and a possibility, who would question ? 

Suppose, for example, you had a strong dislike to 
a certain man in view of what you knew of his per- 
sonal qualities and his mode of life, and had resolved 


en showing him just what you thought of him by 








explicit words to him, or by marked coldness of man- 
ner toward him. Suppose that, while you were watch- 
ing your opportunity of exhibiting this sincerity of 
your feeling in his case, he were bravely to imperil 
his life in your behalf, or in behalf of your loved 
child, and were to be maimed or scarred in his heroic 
endeavor at your rescue or at the preservation of your 
darling. Would that make no difference in your 
feeling toward him? Would you speak to him just 
as harshly, or bear yourself toward him just as coldly, 
as if you had not been newly touched by a sense of 
his unlooked-fer nobleness of nature? Or, if you 
were to feel very differently toward him on this ac- 
count, would that show that your feelings were mere 
fitful emotions, with no basis in sound judgment, and 
under no control of unvarying principle? Would 
not your change of feeling toward him be a reasonable 
one, and one perfectly consistent with your former 
estimate of the right or the wrong of the conduct 
which had swayed you in your course toward him? 
Might you not, even now, show him, when occasion 
offered, that you did not approve of that which was 
unworthy of him, while you were full of kindness 
toward him because of his higher and better self as 
now understood by you? 


Suppose, again, that you were estranged from one 
with whom you had been on terms of friendly inti- 
macy, and that you had a sense of personal grievance 
through some misunderstanding, or through an unmis- 
takable difference of opinion in matters of importance 
between yourself and him. Suppose that, while you 
were resolved to stand firm by your own convictions 
of right, even though you must permanently break 
with your old associate, you were suddenly, on turn- 
ing a street corner, to come upon the prostrate form 
of that very neighbor stricken down by an accident, 
and you were to see his upturned face full of signs of 
intense personal suffering, and were sure that he was 
rapidly breathing his life away in agony, would your 
feelings toward him undergo no change in conse- 
quence? Would you give the same prominence as 
before to the differences that had separated you? 
Would you be lacking in hearty sincerity if you were 
then to speak to him in truest tenderness of sympathy ? 
And if, with his dying breath, he were to ask your 
honest opinion of the points which had brought about 
the estrangement, could you not now be both frank 
and kindly in your expression of your personal con- 
victions on that subject, because of your now right 
attitude toward him, through your now right feelings 
with reference to him? 


Suppose, yet once more, that one whom you had 
viewed with simple indifference, or on whom you had 
looked with a sense of derision, were found, all unex- 
pectedly to yourself, to be the loved child or the 
prized attendant of your best and dearest earthly 
friend. Suppose you were newly to realize that the 
heart of that friend whom you loved as you loved 
your own life, was literally bound up with the welfare 
of this unattractive person whom you had slighted or 
derided, and that in no other way could you so truly 
serve your friend of friends as by giving honest help 
and hearty sympathy to this his representative. 
Would this new conception of the representative char- 
acter of the before unwinsome person have no effect 
upon your feelings toward that person? Would it 
now be necessary for you to be insincere, and to be 
lacking in real frankness, in order that you might 
make a show of kindly considerateness toward him 
who stands transfigured in the reflected light of him 
who sways your heart more surely than he sways 
his own? Would not a change of your feelings 
towards this representative of your friend be a duty, 
as well as be a natural consequence of the discovery 
which has changed your attitude toward him? And 
as it would be in this case, would it not be in every 
similar case, also ? 

Do not these illustrations of the causes which con- 
trol and which change our feelings toward those 
whose lives we touch on earth, through our correspon- 
dent change of attitude toward those persons, find 
their application so widely as practically to include 





all persons with~whom we come in social contact? 
There is a nobler side to every nature than is shown 
in that side which immediately repels us; and we are 
always liable to be under larger personal obligations 
to any human fellow than at present we may perceive. 
We should therefore at least be in that attitude 
toward every neighbor which is consistent with the 
possibility of such a recognition of unlooked-for noble- 
ness on his side, and of unexpected indebtedness on 
ours. Every human heart is suffering, even now, more 
keenly than another can realize. Every associate and 
fellow of ours is already near to death. Our next 
word to him may be our last word. It behooves us to 
act and to speak, even where we must act and speak 
in sign of conscientious disapproval, in that spirit of 
kindly tenderness which would be not unseemly to a 
dying sufferer. Yet more, every human being is one 
of God’s representatives. With all his weaknesses, 
with all his faults and follies, and with all his sins, he 
is dear to God. For him the blood of the Son of God 
was shed. All doing for him, and all bearing with 
him on our part, in loving tenderness, because of his 
representative character, will be recognized by God 
himself as a proof of our loving devotedness to his 
God and to ours. 

Even the coming to us of one from whom we shrink 
is, in a sense, the coming of one of God’s messengers. 
Whether that messenger comes to lead us or to test us, 
it is our duty to treat him, and to feel toward him, as 
we ought to treat, and as we ought to feel toward, a 
messenger of God. If we feel toward him in that 
way, whether we follow his counsel or whether we 
reject it, whether we approve his personal conduct or 
whether we condemn it, we shall have a right feeling 
toward him, and we shall exhibit it; and to have and 
to show such a right feeling is our duty invariably. 

“ Dark is the glass through which we see each other; 

We,may not judge a brother. 
We see only the rude and outer strife ; 
God knows the inner life. 
Where we our voice in condemnation raise, 
God may see fit to praise ; 
And those from whom, like Pharisees, we shrink, 
With Christ may eat and drink.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


In spite of all the interest which centres in the current 
Bible lessons, there are persons who still puzzle them- 
selves over those questions concerning the origin of evil 
and the first temptation of mankind, which have been-a 
cause of unprofitable discussion for centuries. Here, for 
example, comes a question from Ohio, asking : 

Will you please explain, through your Notes on Open Letters, 
the kind of death God meant when he said to our first parents : 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die” ? 
Also, Should we be thankful to Eve for having partaken of the 
forbidden fruit, whereby we became able to know good from 
evil? 

Both physical and spiritual death are a direct conse- 
quence of sin. Sin causes death to the sinner by separat- 
ing him from the divine Source of his life, as surely as 
a knife causes death to a branch by cutting it off from 
the parent vine. The signs of life may appear for some 
time in the severed branch, but the dying was compassed 
in the moment of cutting. So, also, the dying sinner 
may live on in his dying for many days after the day in 
which his dying began. Ory again, the death-smitten 
one may have new life given to him from the Source of 
life. No, there is no gain in knowing the difference 
between good and evil by experimenting with evil. It 
is better never to know by experience the real difference 
between the feelings of one who has committed murder 
and one who has not. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise.” 


There is no one fixed standard of attainment, no one 
method of working, whereby every Sunday-school super- 
intendent, or every Sunday-school secretary, shall be 
judged as to his special fitness for his place, any more than 
there is any one fixed standard for “a good book for the 
Sunday-school library.” Yet there is always a gain in 
knowing what is deemed the desirable standard in any 
one of these spheres in a well-managed Sunday-school, 
Recently the question was raised, What are the duties of 


a good Sunday-school secretary? In response to thig 
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inquiry, a well-known worker in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania writes : 


I know a Sunday-school secretary whom I call good, 

He attends to all the correspondence of the school. 

He keeps the minutes of all business meetings of the school. 

He knows personally every one of the six hundred members 
of the school. 


He has recorded in a small book the names and residences of 
every one of these. 

Immediately after the opening services, while the collections 
are being taken, and the library books are being returned and 
new ones selected, he quickly and quietly passes through the 
school, and notes those who are absent. 

He never moves about the school during the study of the les- 
son, nor during any other service. 

He helps the superintendent meet and greet strangers, and 
helps him assign them to appropriate classes. 

_ He then makes a complete list of the absentees for the day 
for the superintendent. 

(The superintendent, before the school closes, divides these 
names among the pastor, the Sunday-school missionary, and the 
teachers, with the request that the absentees be visited.) 

He notes wrongs to be righted, and things to be commended, 
and reports them to the superintendent. 

He is the superintendent’s counsellor and helper. 
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THE BLESSED COMMANDMENT. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


O heart! heaped high with leaden fears 
That almost crush thy hope to de:th, 
Just such as thou the Master nears, 
And “Take no thought” he plainly saith. 


No mere permission, loving Lord! 
We are bidden thus unanxious be. 
What blessedness to mind thy word, 
And lose our care while pleasing thee. 


Thoughts for the morrow! Need is such, 
The morrow sometimes seems afar ; 

Thoughts for the hour may be too much, 
When full of pain the moments are. 


Lord! let us instantly forego 
Our troubled thought, in thine to rest; 
Melt every leaden weight like snow, 
Beneath the sun of this behest. 





THE CAPTIVITY OF ISRAEL. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE HENRY TOMKINS. 


Few and evil were the days of the separate kingdom 
of Israel. In the history of England their lapse would 
only have extended from about the middle of the reign 
of Charles I. until now. In that short period, we 
reckon nineteen different kings who reigned by nine 
different titles, such as they were, assassination included. 
The story of Israel is full of defections and treasons 
against God and man, terrible with “confused noise, 
and garments rolled in blood.” It is not this, however, 
that we have to tell, but “the end thereof,” more terrible 
still; to give some notion of what we mean by “the 
captivity of Israel,” the former of those two fearful 
devastations which swept away the chosen nation of God. 

It is true that the captivity of Israel was not one single 
transaction, and that the nation was under tribute to 
Assyria, in a more or less regular fashion, for a long time, 
before the final blow was stricken. When the Hebrew 
kingdom of David and Solomon put forth its new strength, 
it had room to expand; for the great empires of the 
Mesopotamian plain and the Nile valley were spent and 
shrunken for a while. But under Shishak I. (Sheshonk) 
the military power of Egypt once mere overran Palestine 
and became paramount; only, however, for a season. 
The collapse that followed gave room for Cush to pour 
its hordes down the Nile, just as they are now threatening 
to overrun Egypt, and the Ethiopian Shabak (NID, Séue 
or Séua, the So of the English Bible) seized the throne. 
During these fluctuations, Assyria rose as a strong war- 
rior nation under Shalmaneser II., on whose black obe- 
lisk in the British Museum we see the first ascertained 
portraits of Hebrews, bringing gifts from J ehu, their 
visages strongly marked by the lineaments of the familiar 
Jew of the London streets. In the sanguinary battle of 
Karkar, near Hamath on the Orontes, Shalmaneser broke 
the combined and formidable power of the great Syrian 
league. His grandson Rimmon-nirari was succeeded by 
Pul, a soldier of fortune, who called himself Tiglath- 
pileser, and is known to us as the second of that name. 

Ahaz of Judah appealed for help to this king against 
Israel and Damascus; and that most ancient and beauti- 
ful city was reduced by famine, and the Israelites on the 
east of Jordan carried away captive into Assyria from 
their breezy uplands of Gilead and Bashan. Samaria 


was then taken, and Hoshea of Israe] made tributary 


-Assyrian signet, the other of the royal ring of Shabak. 


_| other Mesopotamian towns, including Gozan. 





king; but after the death of Tiglath-pileser he rebelled 
against Shalmaneser IV., relying on the aid of the 
Cushite Pharaoh Shabak, who, however, turned out no 
better than a “broken reed,” a split cane to lean upon 
that would give way and pierce the hand that depended 
on it; for Shalmaneser invaded Syria, besieged Tyre, 
took Hoshea, and beleaguered Samaria, while Shabak 
gave no help. 

A most interesting memorial of some treaty between 
Shabak and Assyria is found in the British Museum ; 
namely, a clay seal bearing two impressions, one of an 


It is figured and described by the lamented Dr. Birch in 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon (p. 156). It seems that 
Shalmaneser died during the siege; for his general and 
successor, Sargon, records that it was he who took the 
city in the yearof his accession. This great warrior and 
magnificent royal builder was utterly lost to history till 
the explorations of our own time, save for two unintel- 
ligible occurrences of his name, the one in the record of 
Isaiah (20: 1), the other in the Canon of Ptolemy, where 
the initial letter is disguised as a mere Greek aspirate, 
and the name (Arkeanos) has only been of late identified 
with Sargon. Even in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature (1851), Sargon is an enigma,—the good guess 
of Gesenius being, however, wisely upheld, that he was 
a king who succeeded Shalmaneser; but the splendid 
halls of Khorsabad, and the memorable records of its 
imperial architect, were as yet unknown. In like man- 
ner, the one mention of “Se king of Egypt” (2 Kings 
17 : 4) has been gradually made clear. These are good 
lessons of patience in “tarrying the Lord’s leisure,” 
“He that believeth shall not make haste.” Sargon says 
that he took the city of Samaria and removed 27,280 of 
its inhabitants, and in their place planted inhabitants of 
lands that he had conquered. 

We must remember that the captives just mentioned 
were taken from the city of Samaria alone, and not from 
the whole kingdom of Israel, over which Sargon set 
Assyrian governors. What the total number of “ the 
captivity’ may have been, reckoning the country both 
east and west of Jordan, we have no means of determin- 
ing. But whither these exiles were driven we know; 
namely, to Khalakh, Khabar, Gozan, and the cities of 
the Medes. All this agrees perfectly with the Assyrian 
records, in which all these regions are mentioned. Kha- 
lakh is named in our Assyrian geographical list with 
It is iden- 
tified with a mound still called Gla, or Kalah, by the 
Arabs, on the higher stream of the Khabar, the name 
which is mentioned next, and equally known in the 
Assyrian annals by the very same name, Khabar. This 
is “the river of Gozan,” the district called by Ptolemy 
Gauzanitis, through which the Khabir flows to its junc- 
tion with the great river Euphrates at Kerkesiyeh 
(Kirkésion). The name Guzana is given in Assyrian 
inscriptions as that of a town in this district. 


These localities are sad memorials that the tide of 
God’s loving purpose and covenant had ebbed back, 
sweeping with it into the heathen lands, eastward of the 
great river, his revolted Israel. It was the shameful re- 
versal of the grand pilgrimage of Abraham, carrying his 
degenerate and unfaithful children back to, and far be- 
yond, the region of Kharran, where he had buried Terakh, 
his father, before crossing to the promised land. When 
the Jewish traveler, Benjamin of Tudela, in the twelfth 
Christian century, passed through the mountains over- 
looking the river of Gozan, he found many Israelites, 
who said that four tribes dwelt in those mountain cities 
of Nisbor, taken captive by Shalmaneser; namely, Dan, 
Zebulun, Asser, and Naphtali. They were agricultur- 
ists, under an ethnarch of their own. 

But many were to be carried far away to “the cities 
of the Medes;” and Assyriology tells us that Tiglath- 
pileser II. had subjugated a great part of Media, tak- 
ing thence to Assyria, 50,500 prisoners. Doubtless Sar- 
gon carried away numbers of Israelites to supply the 
place of some of these Median captives. And here comes 
in the quaint and attractive story of Tobit (properly 
Tobiah), with the family doings in Assyria and Media 
among the captives of Galilee of the tribe of Naphtali. 
“We have still,” says Ainsworth, “a population of 
twenty thousand nominal Jews scattered around the 
ancient Adiabene” (Asia Minor, II., 262); that is, the 
country east of the Tigris, reaching to the mountains. 

The conquerors would most, of course, desire the re- 
moval of the princes, priests, and ruling classes; and 
these they swept away. But they were so fine a race, 
with so great an aptitude for affairs, that they often rose 
to high station and influence in the country of their 
captivity. And the great sorrows and burdens of heart 
were not so much those of social degradation, probably, 





as the indignant grief of the exile, the religious desola- 
tion of the faithful, the terrible severance, often, of affec- 
tionate families,—for the Assyrians would take “their 
strength” of manhood to one country, and “their beauty” 
of womanhood into some far distant land. This was a 
deliberate and politic system for destroying what we call 
“nationalities.” Then they mingled captives from vari- 
ous races to fill the void cities. This was done, for in- 
stance, at Samaria, where we know from Scripture that 
Babylonians (subjects of the ill-fated patriot Merodach- 
baladan), and Syrians, and Hittites from Hamath, were 
planted in with their “lords many and gods many ;” and 
from Sargon himself we know that he brought thither 
remote tribes of Arabians. And accordingly among the 
envious enemies of noble Nehemiah we find, with San- 
ballat and Tobiah, “ Geshem (Gashmu) the Arabian,” who 
bore a true Arab name, just as SanVallat (t9933D; Septu- 
agint, and Vulg. Sanabal‘at) bore a genuine Babylonian 
name, which Schrader well explains as Sin-ballit (Sin- 
uballit,—Sin, the moon-god, gave life), A similar Semitic 
name occurs in Mr. Boscawen’s important list of proper 
names from tablets of the reigns of Khammuzabi and 
Eriaku (Ariok), contemporary with Abraham; namely, 
Ilu-balidh, “God (El) lives.” The name of Sanballat 
seems to murk its bearer as one of the Babylonian “ gov- 
ernors beyond the river” Euphrates (Neh. 2: 19), prob- 
ably one of those planted in, as we have said, by the 
Assyrians, whose favored slave was the Ammonite Tobiah, 
These minute points, detected by a sort of modern micro- 
scopic examination, are the most delicate “undesigned ” 
proofs of veracity, and are always multiplying as inquiry 
proceeds in an honest and genuine course. 

The student of Assyrian antiquities is familiar with 
the records and representations of sieges and other opera- 
tions of war, and of the sad processions of captives 
driven and guarded by the stern and mighty soldiers of 
the great king, and of their gods carried in triumph to 
symbolize and assure to the nations, alike conquering 
and subjugated, the might of Assur, and the unavailing 
protection of the gods of those who had placed vain de- 
pendence in guardians unable to save or deliver. No such 
idols are set before our eyes as taken from Israel among 
the sculptures of Assyrian palaces. The captive women 
and children are taken away with their household goods in 
their own carts, drawn by oxen,—a sorrowful spectacle. 
Strange memorials of the descendants of Hebrew captives 
are delineated in the works of Layard and others, and in 
the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
—such as the bowls inscribed with Hebrew exorcisms 
against evil demons, which remind us of the fiend in 
the book of Tobit, and of those swarming spirits, of 
whom we read in the pages of the late lamented Lenor- 
mant’s work on magic among the Chaldeans. Not in 
vain do the stones thus cry out to us from Kouyunjik 
and Khorsabad, and the beams of goodly cedar, burned 
with fire, answer them, testifying the fate that soon over- 
took great Nineveh herself,.if we read and lay to heart 
the lesson that teaches us the inevitable doom of any 
nation, when and wheresoever, that will persistently for- 
sake the statutes and ordinances—and now the better 
covenant, and the new and living Way—of the Lord 
our God. 





HARD SWEARING IN CHURCH. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


It was one of the best services of the great Dean of 
Westminster to his own and later generations, to give to 
the church a more adequate interpretation of the third 
commandment. In less than twenty lines of his latest 
book, he sets forth the large spiritual scope of it in such 
wise as to make us ashamed of our superficial and formal 
applications of it: ‘ Many see in it only a prohibition of 
profane swearing, or false swearing. It means this—but 
it means much more. It means that we are not to 
appeal to God’s name for any unworthy purpose. It is 
a protest against all those sins which have claimed the 
sanction of God or of religion. The words are literally: 
‘Thou shalt not bring the holy name to anything that is 
yain;’ that is, to anything that is unholy, hollow, 
empty. The plea and pretext of God’s name will not 
avail as an excuse for cruelty or hypocrisy or untruth- 
fulness or undutifulness. The Eternal will not hold him 
guiltless who taketh his name in vain,—that is, who 
brings it to an unjust or unrighteous cause. All the 
wicked persecutions carried on, all the wicked wars 
waged, all the pious frauds perpetrated in the name of 
the holy God, are breaches of the third commandment, 
both in its letter and in its spirit” (Christian Institu- 
tions, Chapter X VII.). 

All this seems very clear and true. It is only when 
we begin to make the application of it that it becomes 
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very confusing to our habitual ways of thinking and 
speaking. When we try them by this reading of the 
commandment, some of the profane things seem almost 
sacred; and it is quite certain that some of the things 
we have been accustomed to call sacred are among the 
profanest things in all this wicked world. 

1. What a sacred thing “ profane history” is, for 
instance, when you know how to read it! The profanest 
of all profane historians, doubtless, is Gibbon, whose 
witty and vicious digs at the church and the truth of 
Christianity continually interrupt the delight with which 
we follow his superb and erudite narrative. But the 
history of “The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” is, in spite of him, a treatise in natural theology 
and the evidences of Christianity. And next to Gibbon 
among the profane, is Buckle, who is a disbeliever in 
man’s will, as well as in God’s. But the truth that is to 
be found in Buckle (and there is not a little of it) is 
sacred and holy,—as all truth is. 

But if one wants to find history that is really profane, 
he should go to “sacred historians” for it ;—the stories 
of the “Sacrosanct” councils, setting up the great 
parchment Scriptures in the midst of them, as their pro- 
fessed guide, and beginning with invocations of the 
Holy Spirit, and at the end giving out the resultant of 
their wranglings and electioneerings and intriguings 
and cabals as a word from heaven, saying “it hath 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us ;””—the'stories 
of the “holy wars,” and of the “holy office” of the 
Inquisition, and of the abominable abuse and slander 
against heretics on the part of defenders of the faith 
from Tertullian’s days to ours ;—the stories of religious 
controversy, never so mild asin our day, but not quite 
millennial yet. For things like these you turn to the 
volumes of “sacred history ;” but they are the profanest 
pages in the history of mankind, because in them we 
find the holiest name brought to the worst use. 


2. As with sacred history, so with sacred music. The 
secular music, when it does its worst, can hardly begin 
to be so profane as the sacred music can be. Pious- 
looking people have been known to go to a “grand 
sacred concert’ on Sunday evening, and keep a grave face 
on it too. The sacred concert is given by a comic opera 
troupe, that has been singing wicked French operettas 
all the week. The Sunday concert is “sacred ” in order 
to evade the law, and to catch the evangelical dollars. 
It is sanctified by putting on the programme the Scena 
and Prayer (for soprano) from Der Freischiitz, and Schu- 
bert’s Ave Marie, and “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” set to 
“When the swallows homeward fly ;” and this last is the 
profanest of all, because it is the sacredest. The whole 
thing is “the bringing of God’s name to a vain thing.” 

But, after all, it is not so profane as “sacred music” is 
apt to be in church,—not to say, also, in Sunday-school. 
I happen to remember a Saturday evening away from 
home when I dropped in (by invitation) at a choir re- 
hearsal. They were practicing a Te Deum, with much 
necessary instruction as to piano and crescendo and sfor- 
zando, But there was one tough passage on the words, 
“we believe that thou shalt come to be our Judge: we 
therefore pray thee help thy servants, whom thou hast 
redeemed with thy precious blood,”—and in the midst 
of this they stopped short with a general titter among 
the girls, and waggish remarks on the part of the gentle. 
men, to the effect that they always did break down just 
there. But I have no doubt at all that one of those 
young ladies, if, on the way home, she had overheard 
some street-boy using “ cuss-words,” would have been 
shocked at the profanity. 

This is the sort of thing which makes some people ob- 
ject to choirs in a church,—as if you could get rid of this 
devil by abolishing the choir! There is no such simple 
form, or resolute informality, of worship, but that he will 
find harbor in it. “This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer.” In the plainest, humblest Sunday-school, we 
may hear it cry out: “Come, now, children ; don’t go to 
sleep over it! Sing out good and strong! Don’t let the 
girls get ahead of you, boys! Now, all together: ‘There 
is a fountain filled with blood !’” 

8. If this devil is cast out of choir and congregation, 
and goes about seeking rest, ten to one he will get into 
the pulpit. And when he gets,there, you will know him 
by his eloquent and impressive prayers; there will be 
such striking and beautiful expressions in them,—such 
touching and pathetic allusions,—such scathing refer- 
ences to public affairs and individuals! He comes down 
in a holy rage, Jike Moses, and breaks the third com- 
mandment all to pieces against the idols of the people. 
He has got a speech to make, and is making believe to 
pray to Almighty God by way of putting a rhetorical 
point on it. It is an easy trick. “ Impress it upon our 
hearts, O Lord, that—” and then comes a little of his 





speech; “ Give us a realizing sense that—” and then a 
little more of it; “May we meditate—” and then follow 
some of his original meditatiens. And at the end of it 
all he has not given any voice to the people’s needs and 
cravings for “those things which are requisite and neces- 
sary, as well for the body as for the soul;” but he has 
made a beautiful prayer. 

Let us hope that it will not be in vain that good men 
are put to shame from day to day by the “ prayers”’ re- 
ported in the newspapers as uttered at the Capitol each 
morning by the chaplain of one of the houses of Con- 
gress. It is not enough to ridicule these monstrous per- 
formances as absurd, nor to stigmatize them as being in 
extremely bad taste. It is time that they should be seri- 
ously denounced as profane and wicked,—the taking of 
the name of God toa vain thing,—the use of an osten- 
sible act of religious worship as an expedient for getting 
in a harangue to the house and the public on current 
affairs. There is profane talk enough to be heard in 
either house of almost any Congress, from low-minded 
and foul-mouthed senators and representatives, without 
employing a chaplain to make profanation of the services 
of prayer. 

But this public scandal, let us hope, will not be with- 
out some good result. If it shall serve as a monumental 
warning to ministers of the gospel, and all others whose 
duty it may be to lead the devotions of others, cautioning 
them against abuses of substantially the same mischiev- 
ous and sinful character, though less flagrant in degree, 
that are widely prevalent, to the dishonor of God and 
the detriment of the church, and the corruption of the 
simplicity and godly sincerity of the ministry,—then we 
ought not to complain of our share in the present humilia- 
tion. 





TO THE PLEIADES. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


O trembling stars! you bring to me 
The sacred thought of Calvary, 
Whene’er I watch, amid the night, 
High up in heaven your cross of light. 





BELIEVING THE GOSPEL TO-DAY. 
BY THE REV. DANIEL VAN PELT. 


A question which some may have consciously put to 
themselves, but which, with many more, may be floating 
in the mind unformulated, is whether, in this age of 
aggressive unbelief, it is not becoming harder to divest 
one’s self of the spirit of the age, and to sit a humble 
believer at Jesus’ feet. This is no question for the 
established Christian, but one which may trouble those 
—especially among the young men who read and think 
(a most valuable class)—who are in the border region of 
inquiry, willing to be Christians, yet susceptible to influ- 
ences which are un- or anti- Christian. 

We start out with the bold assertion that we think it 
is easier to believe the gospel to-day than it ever was 
before. We speak of ease in believing, in a human way, 
of course, in so far as providential circumstances can 
have the effect of facilitating faith. For instance, 
observe the Israelites. In religious things they were 
highly privileged above surrounding nations. The 
Gentiles forgot God, and served him not, neither loved 
him, although he “left not himself without wit- 
nesses,” even among them. They were, indeed, to 
blame. They might have known him, countless benefits 
might have been traced directly to his hand. But yet 
God had not favored them with such special, direct, 
unmistakable evidences and revelations of himself as 
the Israelites had received. The Gentiles had no Moses, 
no tabernacle, no Decalogue, no typical ceremonies elo- 
quent with coming redemption. They had no prophets 
nor kings of God’s anointing to teach them his will and 
govern them by.the principles of his revealed equity. 
It is no arraignment of God’s wisdom or providence 
to say that, with all these things to aid and foster and 
educate faith, it was easier for the Israelites to believe 
than for the Gentiles. 

Now, as in this regard the Israelites were privileged 
above the Gentiles, so, do we affirm, is the present age 
of the world favored above every preceding age. It is 
easier for us to know God and to serve him aright to-day 
than it was ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred years ago. 
This has been true of Christianity ever since it began to 
spread itself through the world. Every succeeding age 
enlarged the opportunities for testing its worth, and 
made less excusable and warrantable the rejection of it. 
Greater works than his own did Jesus promise to his 
disciples because he went unto the Father. Because his 
bodily presence was to be exchanged for the omnipres- 





ence and omnipotence of his Spirit, that which was 
greater than his miracles could be done by his apostles 
and their successors; namely, the progressive building 
up of the church: The increasing development of the 
light and power and purity of Christian truth was to be 
the growing and ever-visible miracle which made the 
originally indispensable minor miracles henceforth ur- 
necessary. 

To-day then, according to this law or principle of its 
development, the gospel must be more than ever the 
witness to God’s presence and power in it, and therefore 
to its own truthfulness. And is it notso? Look around 
you. Pulpit and press, architecture and art, organiza- 
tions for charitable, or educational, or social purposes, 
and countless more things which time and space forbid 
us, and our familiarity with which makes it unnecessary, 
to mention,—all conspire to press gospel knowledge and 
gospel claims upon the masses of society. 

But just here we will be called upon to take note of 
that which gives occasion to the question suggested at 
the beginning. While what was stated in the paragraph 
above is not denied, we will be pointed triumphantly 
to the depredations and inroads of infidelity. We will 
be reminded that multitudes in these days laugh at the 
seriousness of life or the necessity of religion. Those 
who speak to men about the welfare of the soul, encoun- 
ter everywhere the hardened indifference of confirmed 
incredulity, which has suppressed all power even of 
sympathy with such considerations. Or hostility more 
pronounced fids expression in popular lectures, where 
the mistakes of Moses are jestingly canvassed, where 
the Bible is held up to ridicule with venomous spite 
against its truth and beauty. Or men of a more serious 
and sober turn, though just as hostile to the gospel, go 
up and down through the earth winning over thousands 
by the fascinations of a science or a philosophy, that 
confidently assumes to build up better systems of the 
world than the Bible can furnish, and thinks to teach us 
more consistent views of the Deity, if indeed a Deity any 
longer seems necessary at all. 

Now we admit the prevalence of these atheistic or 
infidel tendencies. We grant for a moment, and for the 
sake of argument, all the prevalence that is claimed, and 
which is far less than it seems or is made eut to be,—for 
unbelief has a weakness for noise and boastings. And 
yet we make bold to say, that even such a state of things 
renders the acceptance of the gospel more easy and im- 
perative to-day. Men’s minds are waked up; they are 
made to think; they are forced to compare; they are 
compelled to a choice! The eternal worth, the ever- 
lasting necessity, the magnificent sufficiency of the gos- 
pel, might remain unapparent in an age less critical, 
less given to asking questions about the Bible or the 
gospel. But as it is, all the while that men ask, to-day, 
the truth of the living God—quick and quickening, 
powerful and overpowering—is answering their con- 
sciences. In opposition to the powers of darkness, hard 
at work to cast down the truth, the splendid light of it 
increases in intensity. 

Yes, observe the facts; look closely into them as they 
are, undisturbed by all the noisy clamor that is raised to 
confuse us. Look out upon the world of civilized society 
in Christendom to-day, and what do we see? We see 
the grand old simple Bible-truth, majestic and divine as 
ever, touching the lives of men and women in the every-' 
day walks of earth, and regenerating their principles of 
conduct, beautifying and ennobling their individual 
character, and thus inevitably bettering and elevating 
society. Wesee this gospel doing its old work, in its 
own appointed manner of quietness and confidence.’ It 
can afford to let other systems affect the turmoil and 
glare of the shrieking whirlwind and the roaring flame, 
uprooting and destroying all things. The still small 
voice which breathes blessing and help and strength into 
the souls of humanity, seems much more like that of 
him before whom the prophet wrapped his face on Horeb. 

Now, then, in contrast with this powerful and effective 
work of the gospel, what is accomplished on the other 
hand? We hear, first, the solemn and sonorous declara- 
tions of infidel science and philosophy. But what is 
declared to-day, the next move forward along some new 
line of discovery to-morrow may altogether, and even 
ridiculously, overthrow. Or even that which has enjoyed 
the longest lease of life as a theory,—test it by the prac- 
tical necessities of human life, carry it down to the 
slums, up to the garrets, of our teeming cities, and what 
will it do for men? We need not ask what the gospel 
will do for men there. Nay, a dispassionate considera- 
tion, and practical, matter-of-fact comparison, compel us 
to set aside these fine-spun theories for the solid reali- 
ties, the strong help and sure hope, of the gospel. 

And, in the second place, what about those men whom 
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we saw mounting the lecture stage? Behold them, rak- 
ing together the whole literature of buffoonery to’destroy 
the truth! “Popular infidelity,” says a living writer, 
“has its arrant demagogues,—lecturers who carry on a 
notorious business of atheism on a small capital of 
philosophic or scientific thought, and usually borrowed 
capital besides.” And then he describes one of these 
lecturers: ‘“ He will run up and down through the Chris- 
tian ages, beholding every rack and thumb-screw, but 
regardless of the many martyrs; putting his finger upon 
the dark stains, but not noticing the illuminated pages 
of ecclesiastical history.”' But, scrutinizing such men, 
we soon see that it is the consciousness of their unutter- 
able impotency to destroy or upset the truth that gives 
zest to their buffoonery, and that goads them on to reck- 
less blasphemy. And as we perceive that these extrava- 
gances of infidelity are but the desperate antics of minds 
struggling fiercely to get rid of a hateful, but irresistible, 
conviction, we have again an exhibition, clearer than 
ever, of the power and truth of the gospel. 

And therefore it is easier to believe the gospel to-day 
than ever it was before. It is easier (for we are made 
more eager) to look upon Christ Jesus; to drink in the 
refreshing streams that will flow into the soul from the 
patient and prayerful study of his glorious and sinless 
human life; to do as he did; to think as he thought; to 
feel with the truth and power, the beauty and glory, the 
breadth and largeness of his emotions. Is not this to 
attain the noblest and loveliest manhood? Is not this 
to live before God with a piety beautiful in its simplicity 
and trustfulness, and invincible before all the subtleties 
of infidelity and sin? Can aught but the gospel do this 
for us? 





A SUGGESTION FOR REVIEW. 
BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


I wish, before we have gone too far in the study of 
St. John’s Gospel, that I could persuade every primary- 
class teacher to use what I call a progressive map of 
Palestine. Indeed, such a map would prove very help- 
ful in the large room. Take a sheet of manilla paper, 
thirty-nine by twenty-four inches, and with a grease 
crayon draw upon it the boundary lines, the Dead Sea, 
the river Jordan, the lake of Galtlee, and other impor- 
tant places. As the marks of a grease crayon are ine- 
radicable, it is wisest to first use a lead-pencil. Then 
take bright crayons, and color Judea, Samaria, and Gali- 
lee, rubbing the color in with a “stump.” The water 
along the coast and in the lakes can be colored # like 
manner. The towns already studied—Bethlehem, Jeru- 
salem, Nazareth, Bethabara, Capernaum, Cana, and 
Sychar—should be indicated, but no others, adding 
places as they are spoken of in the lessons, Children of 
six and eight years old become, in this way, soon familiar 
with the Holy Land, pointing out the places as you call 
for them. Then encourage the children, as a part of 
the review exercises, to bring you home-made maps; 
perhaps some little reward might be given for every one 
which is correctly drawn. Do not offer a prize for the 
best map, as it is not the one who takes the most pains 
that wins such a prize, and therefore discouragement or 
jealousy may result. In my own class, we shall invite 
the children, some Saturday afternoon, to take a lesson 
in map-drawing ; and two boys of eleven and thirteen 
will show them just how the work is done, using rags 
instead of a stump, as the children are too poor to buy 
stumps, 

One more word as to the review. I no longer hold it 
on Sunday. In the fall, winter, and spring, it is held on 
Thursday evening of the last week. This leaves the 
Sunday free for a temperance lesson. The children invite 
their parents and friends; and I find the review is looked 
forward to in every family, and each mother tries to 
have her little one among the children who are reported 
as having recited the name and golden text of every 
lesson. This, I may say, has to be heard by the teacher 
and her helpers during the week. The children are 
given an orange, or a cake, at the close of the exercises. 
Now, why not have a picnic review in June? We are 
to hold one, and I see the children are studying more 
faithfully because of the happy day in prospect. Every 
child is to save six cents, during the twelve weeks, for 
car-fares ; and the only expense that falls on the teacher 
is the lunch, for which she and her children can easily 
save week by week. The long day under the trees will 
give a chance to hear each child individually, which is 
the only way to learn the exact results of the three 
months’ work; and if you teach poor children, the 
thought that the pleasure given to them is accepted as 
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given to Him, it will repay you for all the inevitable 
werk and weariness of its preparation. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A FINE FELLOW. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD, 


“ A fine fellow,”—Cyril Grange heard the words as he 
made his way down from the crowded academy platform. 

Mrs. Senator Goodwill had not lowered her voice as 
the boy passed her, brushing back his silky locks with a 
deprecating gesture; for a quick round of applause fol- 
lowed the very graceful act which he had not only 
performed, but, as he was conscious, had performed 
gracefully. A deep glow suffused his cheeks. 

The yearly examinations at old Highbridge Acad- 
emy always drew a crowd of interested spectators; and 
among those assembled to-day were some distinguished 
men and women whose presence added zest and weight 
to the ordeal. A faint movement of relief was felt when 
Master Richards, in deliberate tones, announced that the 
exercises would close with the distribution of prizes, 
adding: “The one offered by Judge Lyford for special 
excellence in Latin will be awarded by him to the suc- 
cessful competitor,—Master Cyril Grange.” 

Then ensued the little stage act not arranged for on 
the programme. Answering to his name, @yril, a hand- 
some lad, walked easily forward and ascended the plat- 
form. Judge Lyford, in whose hands the splendid 
volume of Shakespeare was displayed, smiled, bowed, 
and then began: “It is my great pleasure—”’ but a 
respectful gesture from Cyril interrupted, as, turning to 
the principal, he said, in firm tones: “Three weeks ago, 
Justin Parker and I were marked alike; his sudden ill- 
ness spoiled his chances for winning, and it is my wish 
that the prize be equally divided between us.” 

The Judge looked perplexed, Master Richards sur- 
prised and questioning, then pleased. “Master Grange 
has anticipated by his generous thought my private 
intention,” he explained. ‘The name of Justin Parker 
stands first on the list for general excellence during the 
year, and but for the unlucky interruption referred to, 
he would deserve to share the volume, which cannot be 
divided. I am able to bestow a fac-simile, however, and 
I am sure Master Cyril has doubly earned his own!” 

Thereupon Cyril retired, amid admiring tones and 
looks, picking up the corsage bouquet a lady tossed. 

“Only a boy, and boys are proverbially clumsy!” the 
giver whispered to her neighbor; and, as if to warrant 
the remark, Justin Parker was called to the desk. A 
powerful fellow, overgrown for seventeen, shy as the 
most conscious girl under the scrutiny of a crowd, he 
obeyed with an injured feeling of being a mere foil for 
his classmates’ rare attractiveness. It was natural for 
him to stumble over a spreading flounce, and recover his 
balance by seizing the arm of another lady too near to 
escape his grasp, finally reaching his goal. 

“Control yourself,” Master Richards said in a low, 
calm tone, as they confronted each other; and the lad 
obeyed, lifting his head with new dignity. The broad 
brow and clear glance recalled to many present his father 
of gracious memory, a man of great ability, whom Justin 
desired, above everything, to resemble. 

“An odd couple to work in the same harness! Real 
chums, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed; both promising enough, but young 
Grange is a taking chap;’’ and as comments passed, the 
principal was studying with keen inquiry that brilliant 
face. “I wonder why he did it? That nature baffles 
me, rather,” was his thought. 

From an eager discussion of that important incident 
in the day’s history, Cyril excused himself to the knot 
of boys on the campus, soon after their release. “I am 
sure to be wanted at home now,” he remarked, and, 
springing lightly over a fence, was in his father’s grounds; 
but instead of taking the path to the house, he struck the 
deeper wood, and halted at an old arbor. An odd speci- 
men of mankind, carrying an axe as symbol of his trade, 
stepped from within as he approached, bobbing his head 
slightly for salutation. This was Dyke, the useful mes- 
senger, workman, jack-at-all-trades inevitably found 
about an “institution.” Dyke’s blank face was as non- 
committal as a shingle. 

“You was wanting me particular, Master Grange, and 
I came accordingly.” ‘ 

“Why, yes.” Cyril frowned at his own thoughts. 
“About that matter,—your overhearing Master Rich- 
ards when you were under the window ”’— 

“Oh, certain! That time I was to work on the flower- 








beds, you mean? Madam is so nice, I have to trim like 
a milliner. Yes, they was conversin’, I remember.” : 

“Tt was clever in you to come to me, instead of going” 
to some one else; but if you should ever let the thing 
slip now—you see, don’t you? I promised good pay, 
and here it is.” 

“ Obleeged to you, Master Grange. Every little helps,” 
he said, examining the bill thrust into his hand. 

“ Not so little,” grumbled the donor, who needed the 
cash for other expenses. ‘I wonder if you are worth 
your ‘ keep,’ Dyke?” 

“For the present, I should say,” drawled the man, 
significantly. ‘Things pay, and then again they don’t 
pay. Everything has its price, and every pusson, some 
believes; I ain’t sure as to that.” 

The sleepy eyes traveled slowly over the disturbed face 
of the lad whom he had served before. Each item of 
the costly and becoming dress was noted by shabby 
Dyke, who recognized the favorite of fortune when met. 

“There’ll always be a deal of buying and selling where 
you go, my fine chap,” he grunted, as he trudged out of 
hearing. 

The hero of the day walked back leisurely, kicking 
the turf, and diving his hands into his pockets, as if to 
rid them of a weight. What crime had he been guilty 
of, then? No crime, no act by which any mortal suf- 
fered wrong. He had but made use of a bit of stolen 
information, which Dyke had caught and handed over 
to the only one likely to be annoyed, as he supposed. 
And Cyril Grange was perfectly willing that Justin 
Parker should receive his deserts, only the suggestion 
that the thing might be turned to his personal advantage 
dawned at once on his mind. That scene upon the stage 
—his generous insistence of Justin’s right, the pleased 
audience, stern Master Richards’s approval—by degrees 
became real and possible. 

Dyke never blabbed, and he alone held a clue to what 
had occurred,—only Dyke? 

Why, there was himself! How he wished that herves 
were not forced into mean straits, becoming terribly un- 
heroic to that inner sense it so wounds one to offend. 
This regret was short-lived. Cyril Grange had no deep 
conscientiousness to fight. He craved approbation, the 
applause of men; but self-approbation is needed for 
real comfort. Before his step sounded in his father’s 
house, he was satisfied to take to himself “‘the good,” in 
spite of the fact that, in its accomplishment, he had 
“ done evil,” of which he was ashamed. 

Justin Parker sat beside his mother’s couch, recount- 
ing, as clearly as possible, that day’s happenings; for 
Mrs. Parker was a confirmed invalid, and missed the 
grand crisis of her boy’s leaving school. She listened to 
the story of Justin’s awkwardness, as opposed to his 
classmate’s grace and aptness, and she delighted in 
handling the coveted Shakespeare,—the gift which was 
an avowal of the principal’s high satisfaction. 

“T do not quite see through Cyril’s act; though he is 
most attractive, I judged him to be selfish, until now.” 

“T am rather puzzled,” Justin answered simply. 

“ Well, Justin,” spoke the mother, after a silence, in 
an altered voice, ‘‘I am anxious to know at what de- 
cision you have arrived. Shall it be home or college, 
now?” Her face grew pale, and her eyes searched his 
painfully. 

“O mother! how can I decide‘No’? I have so longed 
to graduate at my father’s college, and take first honors. 
I am sure he would be proud of me!” 

“Yes, if no other duty stood in the way. I confess to 
selfishness, but I think we need you more than you need 
the gratification of your heart’s desire. A boy may be 
forced to fill his father’s place in the family to some ex- 
tent, and I honestly believe you are so calied. The best 
teachers to be had, you shall secure, but”— Ah, that 
“but”! The iron door between him and his ambition. 

Justin Parker turned to the window opening on a 
beautiful summer world, “Ye are not your own,” 
sounded in his ears with new meaning; “ye are bought 
with a price.” Surely the words had an accent quite 
unlike that sneer of Dyke’s, with which Cyril Grange 
was smarting even then. 

A child’s shout rang out from the garden, “Just! is 
it you, Just? I want you dreadfully, to mend my horse 
that’s broke his leg.” Then another claimant,—Milly, 
his pretty sister, so hard to control, so dependent on him 
for astrong brothor’s influence and guard: “ Justin, don’t 
forget to call for me after your supper; I am going to 
the Randalls’.”’ / 

“Tt shall be as you wish, mother.” 

No round of applause followed his act of devotion, but 
it scored fresh honors against the name of Justin Parker. 
Years later the story of the prize became an open secret, 
Dyke forgot himself! 
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LESSON HELPS. 


(bilabial 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1886.] 





1. April 4.—The Word Made Flesh 
2. April 11.—The First Disciples. 


John 1:1-18 
John 1: 35-51 





8. April 18.—The First Miracle 


John 2: 1-11 





4, April 25.—Jesus and Nicod 


John 3; 1-18 





5. May 2.—Jesus at the Well............. 
6. May 9.—Sowing and Reaping....... 
7. May 16.—The Nobleman’s Son..... 
8. May 23.—Jesus at Bethesda............ 
9. May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand...... 


10. June 6.—Jesus the Bread of Life 
11, June 13.—Jesus the Christ.. 


¥ John 4 : 5-26 
eveesceesworsssccoccoovecepsosovesoeess John 4 : 27-42 










aa John 5: 5-18 
ew John 6 : 1-21 





12. June 2.—Jesus and Abraham...... 


wonebbonepevequseooncosenneseen John 8 : 31-38, 44-59 


13, June 27.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 


lected by the school. 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, MAY 23, 1886. 
Titte: JESUS AT BETHESDA. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 5: 5-18.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


5. And a certain man was there, 
which had an infirmity thirty and 
eight years. 

6. When Jesus saw him lie, and 
knew that he had been now a 
long time in that case, he saith 
unto him, Wilt thou be made 
whole? 

7. The impotent man answered 
him, Sir, I have no man, when 
the water is troubled, to put me 
into the pool: but while I am 
coming, another steppeth down 
before me. 

8. Jesus saith unto him, Rise, 
take up thy bed, and walk. 

9. And immediately the man 
was made whole, and took up his 
bed, and walked: and on the 
same day was the sabbath. 

10. The Jews therefore said unto 
him that was cured, It is the sab- 
bath day : it is not lawful for thee 
to carry thy bed. 

11. He answered them, He that 
made me whole, the same said 
unto me, Take up thy bed, and 
walk. 

12. Then asked they him, What 
man is that which said unto thee, 
Take up thy bed, and walk? 

13. And he that.was healed wist 
not who it was: for Jesus had 
conveyed himself away, a multi- 
tude being in that place. 

14. Afterward Jesus findeth him 
in. the temple, and said unto him, 
Behold, thou art made whole : sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee. 

15. The man departed, and told 
the Jews that it was Jesus, which 
had made him.whole. 

16. And therefore did the Jews 
persecute Jesus, and sought to 
slay him, because he had done 
these things on the sabbath day. 

17. But Jesus answered them, 
My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work. 

18. Therefore the Jews sought 
the more to kill him, because he 
not only had broken the sabbath, 
but said also that God was his 
Father, making himself equal 
with God. 





REVISED VERSION. 


5 And a certain man was there, 
which had been thirty and 
eight years in his infirmity. 

6 When Jesus saw him lying, 
and knew that he had been 
now a long time in that case, he 
saith unto him, Wouldest thou 

7 be made whole? The sick 
man answered him, !Sir, I 
have no man, when the water 
is troubled, to put me into the 
pool : but while I am coming, 
another steppeth down before 

8me. Jesus saith unto him, 
Arise, take up thy bed, and 

9 walk. And straightway the 
man was made whole, and 
took up his bed and walked. 

Now it was the sabbath on 

10 that day. So the Jews said 
unto him that was cured, It 
is the sabbath, and it is not 
lawful for thee to take up thy 

11 bed. But he answered them, 
He that made me whole, the 
same said unto me, Take up 

12 thy bed,. and walk. They 
asked him, Who is the man 
that said unto thee, Take up 

13 thy bed, and walk? But he 
that was healed wist not who 
it was: for Jesus had con- 
veyed himself away, a multi- 
tude being in the place. 

14 Afterward Jesus findeth him 
in the temple, and said unto 
him, Behold, thou art made 
whole: sin no more, lest a 

15 worse thing befall thee. The 
man went away, and told the 
Jews that it was Jesus which 

16 had made him whole. And 
for this cause did the Jews per- 
secute Jesus, because he did 
these things on the sabbath. 

17 But Jesus answered them, My 


Father worketh even until 
18 now, and I work. For this 
cause therefore the Jews 


sought the more to kill him, 
because he not only brake the 
sabbath, but also called God 
his own Father, making him- 
self equal with God. 





10r, Lord 


Recommendations of the American Committee: In verses 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, atthe word ‘‘ bed"' add marg. Or, pallet also, in verse 13, substi- 


tute “ 


new” for “ wist,’”’ and, in verses 5 and 15, * that” for “ which.” 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glory of the Only Begotten. 


GoupeN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
Lesson Topic : A Glorious Worker. : 


1. Working for Physical Good, vs. 6-9. 
Lesson OUTLINE: | 2. Working for Spiritual Good, vs. 10-16. 

3. Working as God Works, vs. 17, 18. 
GoLpEN Text: Wilt thou be made whole f—John 5 : 6. 


Dairy Home READINGS: 


M.—John 5: 5-18. A glorious Worker. 

T.—John 17 : 1-18. The Lord’s work completed. 
W.—Matt. 25: 14-30. Work for all men. 

T.—1 Cor. 12: 1-20. Variety in work. 


F.—John 6 


: 22-29. The work of God. 


$.—Gal. 6: 1-10. Unwearied in work. 


$.—1 Cor. 8 : 1-15. 


Working together with God. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, WORKING FOR PHYSICAL GOOD 


1. Physical Ills: 


Thirty and eight years in his infirmity (5). 
I will greatly multiply thy sorrow (Gen. 8 : 16). 
Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward (Job 5 : 7). 
Man... is of few days, and full of trouble (Job 14 : i). 


All his days are but sorrows (Eccl. 2 


: 28), 
Sick, holden with divers diseases and torments (Matt. 4 : 24). 
They brought... many possessed with devils (Matt. 8 : 16). 





ll. Complete Helplessness: 
I have no man. . . to put me into the pool (7). 


Why art thou so far from helping me? (Psa. 22 : 1.) 

Make haste to help me, O Lord my salvation (Psa. 38 : *. 

They fell down, and there was none to help ( 107 : 12). 

pre hath failed me ; no man careth for my soul (Psa. 142 : 4). 
I looked, and there was none to help (Isa. 63 : 5). 

Grace to help us in time of need (Heb. 4 : 16). 


ill. immediate Healing: 
Straightway the man was made whole (9). 


The Lord helpeth them, and rescueth them (Psa. 37 : 40). 
God shall help her, and that right early (Psa, 46 : 5). 

His own arm brought salvation (Isa. 59 : 16). 

He cast out the spirits with a word Ofer 8 : 16). 
Straightway they received their sight (Matt. 20 : 34). 
He... raised her up; and the fever left her (Mark 1 : 31). 

1. “Thirty and eight years in his infirmity.” There are cases of 
spiritual sickness that seem hopeless from the beginning; and 
every succeeding year seems only to add to their hopelessness. 
But some day the spiritually sick man crawls feebly toward the 
waters of healing ; and they who see him know that soon his 
spiritual horizon will be radiant with hope. 

2. “Jesus... knew.’’ He knew the long years of helpless suffer- 
ing, of patient or impatient waiting ; and now he at the 
sufferer’s side with the blessing in his hand. The sufferer did 
not know that Jesus knew all—that Jesus had known all; but 
we, in our sufferings, have the consolation of that knowled; 
denied to him. How patiently, then, we should wait until the 
day — Christ shall smite away the fetters that have bound us 
to pain 

8. ‘‘ Jesus saith unto him, Arise.” And what Jesus said to him, he 
says, in a higher sense, toevery man. From the slough of sin 
from the carelessness of indifference, from the peril of abuse 
privilege, Jesus saith unto thee, Arise 


II. WORKING FOR SPIRITUAL FOOD. 

1. Seeking the Needy: 

Jesus findeth him in the temple (14). 
Go rather to the lost sheep (Matt. 10 : ©. 
Doth he not... go... and seek that which goeth astray? (Matt. 18 : 12.) 
Having lost one, ... doth not... go . +. until he find it? (Luke 15: 4.) 
The Son of man came to seek . . . that which was lost (Luke 19 ;: 10). 
Such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers (John 4 : 23). 
I seek not yours, but you (2 Cor. 12 : 14). 


ll. Pardoning the Sinful: 
Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more (14). 
Son, be of tr cheer ; thy sins are forgiven (Matt. 9 : 2). 
The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins (Matt. 9 : 6). 
Man, thy sins are forgiven thee (Luke 5 : 20). 7:48) 
e7 : 48). 


He said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven (Li 
God also in Christ forgave you (Eph. 4 : 32). 

The blood of Jesus . . . cleanseth us from all sin (1 John 1 : 7). 
il. Enduring the Penalty: 


For this cause did the Jews persecute Jesus (16). 


He was despised, and we esteemed him not (Isa. 53 : 3). 

Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake (Matt. 10 : 22). 

For which of those works do ye stone me? (John 10 : 32. 

So... they took counsel that they = ut him to death (John 11 :s) 
Choosing . . . to be evil entreated-with the people of God (Heb. 11 : 26, 
Who for the joy . . . before him endured the cross (Heb. 12 : 2). 


1. “So the Jews said...Itis not lawful.’’ The Jews could not 
heal the man, nor could they prevent Christ from healing him ; 
but they could condemn what had been done, and they con- 
demned it. That is the way with some Christians. They neither 
teach nor preach, nor take part in any other church work, but, 
ject anything is proposed to be done, they can ‘‘raise an ob- 
ection.”’ 

2. ‘*He that made me whole... said unto me.” It is well some- 
times to be able to appeal to a higher authority. When men 

condemn our actions as foolish, or even wrong, it is sufficient to 
int to a word of the living . His authority is a sufficient 

Justification for any man. 

“*Thou art made whole: sin no more.’”’ Of all perils to which 

the Christian is liable, none is so | gs 4 as that of a presumptuous 

reliance upon the mercy of God for the pardon of presumptuous 
sin. That soul is in grievous peril which deliberately enters into 

a new course of sin, in the presumptuous belief that He who par- 

doned before will pardon again, and that the blood which 

cleansed once will cleanse always. God’smercy is no excuse for 
deliberate sinning. 


» 


III. WORKING AS GOD WORKS. 
1. The Father Working : 
My Father worketh even until now (17). 


God finished his work which he had made (Gen. 2: 2). 

Thy heavens, the work of thy fingers (Psa. 8 : 3). 

The Father... sheweth him all things that himself doeth (John 5 : 20). 
The works of God should be made manifest (John 9 : 3). 

The Father abiding in me doeth his works (John 14 : 10). - 


ll. The Sen Working: 
And I work (17). 


My meat is... to accomplish his work (John 4 : 34). 
The very works that I do, bear witness of me (John 5 : 36). 
The works that I do... bear witness of me (John 10 : 25). 
If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not — 10 : 37). 
I... accomplished the work... given me to do (John 17 : 4). 
He said, It is finished (John 19 : 30). 
ill. The Workers Equal: 
Making himself equal with God (18). 
The Word was God (John 1 : 1). 
I and the Father are one (John 10 : 30). 
He that beholdeth me beholdeth him that sent me (John 12 : 45), 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father (John 14 : 9). 
Christ Jesus: ... on an equality with God (Phil. 2 : 6). 
This is the true God (1 John 5 : 20). 


1. ‘‘My Father worketh even until now.’’ And if God himself 

works, it would seem fitting that God’s servants should work too. 
An idle man is (or ought to be) an anomaly anywhere; but what 
should be said of an idle Christian ! 

2. ‘For this cause... the Jews sought the more to kill him.’”’ The 
club, as an eA of religious persuasion, has always had a 
large sphere of influence. ‘If you cannot siience your opponent 
with an argument, you can génerally silence him with a blow. 
But, after all, it is worth considering whether a method of silen- 
cing a religious opponent, which could be applied with equal 
~ o, to Jesus or to Judas, is worthy of employment by a 

ristian. 

8. ‘He... called God his own Father, making himself equal with 
God.”” The Jews seem to have had a pretty clear idea of what 
Jesus claimed for himself; and John records the claim without 
a protest. It is obvious that whoever disbelieved in the divinity 
of Jesus, John did not. And who knew better than John? 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SPECIMENS OF WORKERS. 


1, Among Inferior Creatures: 
Birds (Psa. 104 : 17; Deut. 32 : 11). 
Locusts (Prov. 30 :.27 ; Deut. 28 : 42). 
Conies (Prov. 30 : 26; Psa. 104 : 18). 
Spiders (Prov. 30 : 28). 
Ants (Prov. 6 : 6-8; 30 : 25). 

2. Among Evil Men: 
Cain (Gen. 4: 8, 9; 1 John 3 : 12). 
Ahab (1 Kings 21 : 20, 25; 16 : 30). 
Judas (Matt. 26 : 14-16; 27 : 3-5). 
Ananias (Acts 5 : 1-5), 
Simon the sorcerer (Acts 8 : 18-21). 
Demetrius (Acts 19 : 23-20). 


3. Among Good Men: 


Enoch a 5:24; Heb. 11 : 5). 
Noah (Gen, 6; 8; Heb. 11 : 7). 


P he, a - of é . 





Abraham (Gen. 12 : 1-3 ; Heb. 11 : 8-10). 
Moses (Exod. 2: 11, 12; Heb. 11 : 24-26). 
Joshua ova 34:9; Josh. 24 : 15). 
Paul (1 Cor. 15 : 10 ; 2 Cor. 11 : 24-28). 
4. Among Superior Beings: 
Angels (Psa. 34 : 7: Heb. 1 : 14). 
The Holy Ghost (John 16 : 8-14). 
The Son (John 10 : 32; Acts 10 : 38). 
The Father (John 5:17; 14: 10). 
Work: for Iam with you, saith the Lord of hosts (Hag. 2 : 4). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After our Lord’s healing, at Cana, of the nobleman’s son at 
Capernaum, he passed on to Nazareth, the home of his child- 
hood and young manhood. There he read aloud in the syna- 
gogue Isaiah’s announcement of the messianic character of 
the coming One, applying the prediction to himself. A 
tumult, however, arose among his fellow-townsmen, when he 
refused to gratify their desire for miraculous signs, and vio- 
lence was threatened ; but he, passing through the midst of 
them, went on to Capernaum (Luke 4: 16-31; Matt. 4: 13-16), 

At Capernaum, Jesus continued his work-of proclaiming 
the kingdom, speaking to the people who assembled on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, near the city. It was here that, 
one day, he saw on the lake the fishing-boat of Simon Peter, 
who, with his fellow-laborers, had toiled all night, catching 
nothing. This gave the occasion for the miraculous draught 
of fishes, and the call of Peter and Andrew, James ard John, 
to be fishers of men (Luke 5: 1-11; Matt. 4: 18-22; Mark 1: 
16-20). After this followed the healing of the demonaie in 
the synagogue at Capernaum (Mark 1 : 21-28; Luke 4: 31- 
87), the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother and other sick per- 
sons (Matt. 8: 14-17; Mark 1: 29-34; Luke 4: 38-41), the 
circuit through Galilee (Mark 1: 35-39; Luke 4: 42-44; Matt. 
4 ; 23-25), the healing of a leper (Matt. 8 : 2-4; Mark 1: 40-. 
45; Luke 5: 12-16), the healing of a paralytic after the 
return to Capernaum (Mark 2: 1-12; Luke 5 : 17-26; Matt. 
9: 2-8), and the call of Matthew (Matt.9:9; Mark 2: 18, 
14; Luke 5 : 27, 28). st 

The lesson for the week opens the year of our Lord’s min- 
istry which began with his second passover and ended with 
his third. Jesus had gone up from Jerusalem to Capernaum. 
The date is A. D. 28. : 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


This incident occurred during a “ feast of the Jews” (v. 1). 
It is impossible to determine what feast, but it was probably 
the passover. The scene is near the “sheep-gate” of Jerusa- 
lem, which is repeatedly mentioned in Nehemiah (Neh. 3: 1, 
32; 12:39). There was a remarkable pool, the Greek word 
indicating a large pool for swimming and bathing, which was 
called Bethesda, meaning “house of mercy.” The margin of 
the Revised Version gives other forms of the name, Beth- 
saida and Bethzatha, but they are not here important. 
Around the pool were five porches, or colonnades. Covered 
spaces around a pool are now common in India (Westcott). 
There was a popular belief that the water of this pool was 
medicinal, and hence the porticoes were filled with a multitude 
of sick persons. The pool seems to have been supplied by an 
intermittent fountain beneath, which at intervals bubbled up 
its waters, and “troubled,” agitated, the pool (v.7). There 
is now an intermittent fountain, lying a good way beneath the 
surface, in the ridge of Ophel,—a southward continuation 
of the temple hill,—called the Fountain of the Virgin. Its 
waters are conveyed by an ancient underground passage to a 
pool still lower down the hill, which was probably the pool 
of Siloam. It is difficult to see how the pool of Bethesda can 
have included this Fountain of the Virgin. The hills are 
all formed of limestone, with plenty of caves, and there may 
have been another intermittent fountain. It was believed 
that the water had special curative power immediately after 
the troubling. Perhaps medicinal gases wefe then discharged, 
or the water was heavily charged with mineral particles. At 
any rate, it was believed that the first person who entered the 
pool after this troubling received the exclusive, or much the 
greatest, healing effect. This is all that can be inferred from 
the true text, as given in the Revised Version. In Tertul- 
lian’s treatise on baptism (written about A. D. 200), we find 
an explanation of the circumstances, which very likely origi- 
nated with himself. He speaks in the same treatise of an 
angel superintending baptism, and, in other treatises, of an 
angel of prayer, an angel of marriage, etc. And so he says: 
“ An angel used to interfere and trouble the water at Beth- 
saida [several versions give that name here], it was observed 
by those who complained of ill-health: for whoever was first 
to descend thither, ceased after the bath to complain.” Simi- 
lar statements are made by two Greek Fathers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. This notion, grown into a tradition, 
would very naturally be put by some persons on the mar- 
gin of the Gospel, to account for verse 7, and, being sup- 
posed by later copyists to be a part of the text accidentally 
omitted, would be introduced after verse 3, seeming to fit ex- 
actly. While thus we can account for the introduction of this 
explanatory passage, we cannot imagine why it should have 
been omitted in most of the early manuscripts and versions, if 
originally a part of the text; for the idea was thoroughly 
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acceptable to the early Christians. There can, therefore, be 
no question that the passage constituting verse 4 of the com- 
mon text and the last clause of verse 3 is spurious; and it is so 
regarded by nearly all recent critics, even of the more con- 
servative school. There is nothing lost to the religious 
instructiveness of our lesson by the omission of those state- 
ments. 

Verses 5-7. The sick man’s story.—He had been sick thirty- 
eight years. We cannot tell for how much of this time he 
had been frequenting the pool, but doubtless for a long time. 
He was quite helpless, so as to need agsistance in promptly 
entering the pool. We may imagine the disease to have been 
paralysis, violent and chronic rheumatism, or the like. Jesus 
- knew that he had been now a long time in that condition; it 
seems most likely that he knew it in a superhuman way, as he 
“knew what was in man” (John 2:25). The knowledge 
that he had been so long in this mournful condition excited 
our Lord’s compassion.— Wouldest thou be made whole? (or, 
more literally, “Dost thou wish to become well?”) Jesus 
does not here ask for any manifestation of faith, but only of 
desire.—Sir: Or, “ Lord” (marg. Rev. Ver.). The former is 
more likely correct here, as the man had no idea that he was 
addressing a superhuman, or even an extraordinary, person. 
His statement in verse 7 is simply reported by the evangelist, 
without any endorsement of the sick man’s notion that only 
the first who entered could be relieved. 

Verses 8, 9. He is instantly healed.— Take up thy bed: Prob- 
ably a thick and narrow quilt, orea very thin mattress, such 
as people often sleep on at the present day in Palestine —And 
walk: He had previously been able only to crawl, or to drag 
himself slowly along ina partially erect posture.—And straight- 
way: What a contrast with the long thirty-eight years and 
the many weary and fruitless efforts——And walked : Imperfect 
tense, which describes him as engaged in walking, so that we 
see him. 

Verses 10-13. He is blamed for carrying his bed on the 
sabbath.—It is not lawful for thee: Literally, “It is not per- 
mitted thee,” according to the law and the traditional inter- 
pretations and decisions. Among the numerous actions 
forbidden by the rabbins as labor on the sabbath, there is ex- 
press mention of bearing a couch and of healing disease. A 
man was liable to be stoned to death for carrying anything 
“from a public place to a private house on the sabbath.”— 
He that made me whole (well), he (emphatically) said unto me: 
This was a very natural and reasonable plea in self-defense ; 
we cannot certainly determine whether it was made in timid 
selfishness or in the way of bold justification, but more likely 
the former. The Jews at once inclined to transfer their cen- 
sure, and so they inquired who had told him to do this.— 
He that was healed wist not who it was: The Greek is simply 
“knew not.” Why in the world could not the revisers say so? 
Some persons complain that so many “dear old” obgplete 
words have been altered by them; but, in the interest of the 
children, one sometimes wishes they had altered at least a 
few more.—Jesus had conveyed himself away: The Greek verb 
implies a desire to escape notice. Jesus never wished his mira- 
cles to attract great. attention, whether hostile or friendly. 
He wished to go on teaching spiritual truth without opposi- 
tion from enemies, and without exciting fanaticism in friends. 
He wished truth to be appreciated for its own sake, and not 
simply because of “signs and wonders” (John 4: 48).—A 
multitude being in the place: This made him more anxious to 
avoid notice, and also made it easier to pass unobserved among 
the crowd. 

Verses 14-16. Complaint against Jesus for breaking the 
sabbath.—Jesus findeth him in the temple: It was right that, 
after carrying his bed home, the man should go promptly to 
the temple to worship, to “offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving.” 
—Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee: This implies that 
bodily affliction is, at least sometimes, a punishment for sin; 
and it suggests that this man’s long-continued and sore bodily 
trouble had proceeded from some sinful practice, like the 
paralytic in Matthew 9:2-8. The grievous infirmity of 
thirty-eight years was a severe judgment, and the idea of “a 
worse thing” would be terrible—Told the Jews that it was 
Jesus: He was already known to many, and the man easily 
ascertained who it was. The question whether he was to 
blame for telling, is of the kind that some teachers and classes 
are very fond of discussing, being hard to determine, and of 
no practical importance.—The Jews persecute Jesus: Greek 
imperfect tense,-—a persecution continued from this time on, 
and involving already the desire to kill him (v. 18).— Because 
he did these things apparently refers to the two things, healing 
on the sabbath, and bidding the man carry his bed on the 
sabbath. But “did” is in Greek in the imperfect tense, indi- 
eating that they recognized this as his custom or principle. 
Another instance of his violating their notions of the sabbath 
is given in John 9: 14-16, and several in the other Gospels. 

- Verses 17,18. Jesus defends himself—My Father worketh 
even until now: God did not merely work in creating the world, 
but ever since, while resting from the work of creation, he has 
been sustaining the world in existence, keeping its forces in 
action, directing them by his Providence. It is doubtful 
whether we ought to extend the thought so as to include God’s 
work of grace.—And Iwork: As the processes of nature and 
Providence go forward on the sabbath, so I perform on that 








day the process of healing. It seems to have been soon after 
this that our Lord justified the disciples and himself, for 
actions which were regarded as viclating the sabbath, by six 
other arguments, which some teachers may like to connect 
with the one before us. He appealed to the case of David 
when eating the shewbread under pressure of necessity (Matt. 
12: 8); to the example of the priests in the temple perform- 
ing offices which would elsewhere be profaning the sabbath 
(Matt. 12:5); and to the prophetic declaration that God 
prefers mercy to sacrifice (Matt.12:7). He declares that 
“the sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath,” and that “the Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath” 
(Mark 2 : 27, 28); and on a subsequent occasion he compares 
the acknowledged propriety of rescuing a domestic animal 
when in danger of perishing (Matt. 12: 11, and similarly on 
a yet-later occasion, Luke 13: 14 ff.).—The Jews sought the 
more to kill him: They had been disposed to kill him for 
sabbath-breaking, and they now accused him of blasphemy.— 
Called God his own Father : This might have been said in such 
a connection and manner as not to seem to them blasphemous ; 
for, in one sense, God is the Father of all. But Jesus called 
God his Father in a very peculiar way, comparing his work- 
ing to God’s working. And the Jews correctly interpreted 
this as implying that he made himself equal with God. From 
this time on there was a steadfast desire on the part of the 
rulers at Jerusalem to kill him, which led him to stay away 
from the next passover (John 6:4; 7:1), and which, after 
various unsuccessful attempts (John 7:45; 8: 40,59; 10; 31), 
was finally carried out. 

In reacting from one extreme as to the sabbath, we should 
beware of going to the opposite extreme. As ‘“ the exception 
proves the rule,” our Lord’s argument that there are peculiar 
circumstances in which its observance should be set. aside 
necessarily involves the idea that in general it should be ob- 
served. The sabbath seems to have been enjoined upon our 
first parents as soon as they were created. The command to 
hallow it was included among the Ten Commandments, the 
moral law which is of perpetual obligation, The very term 
“remember” implies its previous existence. Recent Assyrio- 
logical research shows that the Babylonians before the time 
of Abraham observed a week of seven days, ending with a rest- 
day which they called by the name Sabbath. It is now too 
late in the day to say that the sabbath was unknown till the 
law-giving at Mount Sinai. The particular regulations of the 
law, as to the manner of hallowing the day, ceased to be obli- 
gatory when the natural gave way tothe spiritual Israel. But 


the primeval sabbath remained. The added significance’ 


given after the resurrection of Christ, with the Christian 
change of the day of the week, did not diminish the obliga- 
tion to keep the day holy. But Christianity, true to its 
spiritual character, gives no particular precepts as to the 
manner of observing the day, leaving that to be determined 
by an enlightened conscience, as guided by Scripture precedent 
and general Christian experience. 





THE MIRACLE AT BETHESDA. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The fragment of a chapter we are now to study tells the 
story of a miracle, and in the miracle there is, as usual, a 
parable. 

I. The facts are familiar: There was a man lying beside 
the porch of an intermittent fountain, waiting for his cure; 
Jesus healed him. 

1. Here we find a most pathetic illustration of the sadness 
of a sick and ruined race like ours. Almost forty years had 
this melancholy creature been burdened with his undescribed 
“infirmity.” So a life had drifted away withcut joys or 
comforts. And this occurred eighteen hundred years ago, 
and still there is no improvement. Sickness is out in the air 
all around us, and pains are in our limbs and hearts. Will 
there never be a better world than this-? 
reach it? 

The Hindoo poets tell us of the Cridavana meadow among 
the lofty heights of Mount Sitanta, on the sward of which bloom 
flowers rare and fragrant, while the sky is full of the singing 
of birds and the hum of bees, the wind sighing, and the water- 
falls keeping the hours with their musical rhythm. Still, 
there is only one griefless or graveless land, in the cool whole- 
someness and rest of which the inhabitant shall never again 
say, “I am sick.” And that land is beyond the stars in thesky. 

2. But there is a relief for this: Indeed, the next thing in 
the story gives us an illustration of the one grand question of 
Christianity in the world; the religion of Jesus Christ ap- 
pears in open and direct reversal of the ruin in which 
humanity groans: “Wilt thou be made whole?” The 
answer turns upon one’s own will. Are you willing to put 
yourself in the hand of Him who made you, in order that he 
may restore the wreck in which you are lying? ‘Do you will 
to be saved by Christ? 

For the Lord of glory came to this planet of ours to resume 
that historic contest in which Satan triumphed and man_-fell. 
He says: Come away from sin unto salvation; leave the Devil ; 
be my servant,—and that means, be free; it is all for your 
choice; wilt thou be made whole? 

8, Next in the narrative, we find an illustration of what 


Shall we never 
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may be called the egotism of disease. Few individuals are 
without it; but generally those who watch the sick are the 
ones who have the best acquaintance with it. The first thing 
this aged cripple had to say, when the Lord spoke to him, 
was of the nature of a peevish complaint. He never had any 
one to pick him up and put him into the water! And then, 
too, every other cripple was so selfish, and he never could get 
his turn in all these thirty-eight years! His patience had 
been tried sorely, and evidently his temper had begun, 
naturally, to give way a little. 

There is sometimes danger that chronic invalids become 
openly dictatorial, and unconsciously egotistic. Being cod- 
dled much and considered closely, there naturally grows 
up a sort of royal right in the house. The children are 
hushed ; the servants must hurry to the bell; the night-lamp 
must have the purest oil and the freshest wick; fruits of the 
season and flowers from the greenhouse are received with very 
much less thankfulness than is merited from the painstaking 
which procured them. It is too delicate a subject to dwell 
upon; but perhaps a prayer might be lifted sometimes, by 
even the “shut in” people, that they should never be suffered 
to fall away into egotistic indulgence of their woes. Recovered 
invalids sometimes make the very poorest of nurses for others. 

4. So we notice now, in the fourth place, how the grand 
voice of Jesus clears the air all around that pool: “ Rise, take 
up thy bed, and walk!” Connect this instantly and abso- 
lutely with the question, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” or else 
you will lose the inspired lesson. There was the tremendous 
challenge of the man’s faith; it would be to him as he willed. 
If he had confidence in Jesus, who was a perfect stranger, he 
might be well, and laugh the whole world toscorn. It seems 
he did believe ; the miracle is, of course, inexplicable, but the 
man’s history is quite clear. He interposed no cavil; he 
turned no inquisitive glances around to see whether he was 
mocked; he unhesitatingly obeyed. Strength came to him i 
the act; the word of Jesus bore with it force. 

Now it needs to be said just here, that some later uses made 
of a story like this are totally unauthorized. Jesus Christ 
told a cripple to rise and walk; but it does not follow that a 
modern clergyman could set himself up in business as a mira- 
cle-worker in that line. It is a fact that Jesus Christ fed five 
thousand people with five loaves, with a relish of two fishes, 
on the shores of Gennesaret; but it cannot follow from that 
that any preacher could go around -gathering the hungry, 
and hope to satisfy them with a package of tartlets, and then 
tell the whole crowd that it was want of faith, on their part, 
that they were as hungry still as they were when they came, 
It is simple perversion of a history like this which brings the 
very grandest truths into disrepute. 

5. Then next we find an illustration here of the imperti- 
nence of a mere tradition. There is something almost amus- 
ing in the swift cavil of these Pharisees; it is off on so unex- 
pected a plane. Instead of arguing against the cure as if the 
miracle had been a fraud, or admiring it as if it had been 
genuine, they fly away upon a sudden scruple concerning the 
day of the week on which the thing was performed. Just as 
well might they have been before this making issue with that 
intermittent spring for having dared to run with healing 
water on a Sabbath ! 

It is astonishing to observe how wedded to old customs the 
human mind can become to its own disadvantage. One would 
think that such an elegant and fastidious set of people as the 
Pharisees might be content to see a poor disagreeable cripple 
like this set on his feet again, and made a useful citizen for 
the rest of his life. But not a word of this escaped their lips. 
They noticed nothing except the small blanket or matting, or 
whatever it was, that the man carried with him; it held their 
attention as an infringement of the traditional law concerning 
a strict observance of their seventh day of the week. It is 
worth while, even in our time, to inquire whether some of 
those called Christians in doctrine are not mere custom- 
holders to their own disadvantage, rigidly contending for 
rules and rituals till souls are left unsought. The super- 
ciliousness of unbelief is in every utterance of these high-toned 
creatures. Caviling as a fine art seems brought to its keenest 
edge. 

6. Then, for our final lesson, we see here an illustration of 
the connection there is between sin and suffering. When 
subsequently this man was met by our Lord in the temple, he 
was told to sin no more lest a worse thing might come upon 
him. There is an intimation in this admonition that the 
cripple’s conduct was the cause of his infirmity. It is not at 
all specified what his complaint was; mere conjecture of in- 
genious commentators has said it was possibly a weakness in 
his spine, or in his lower limbs. But the language seems to 
imply that he had in his earlier life been guilty of some 
wrong-doing which had injured his constitution, and s0 left 
him under the power of a grievous disease. 

It would not be true to say that all sickness, much less 
chronic invalidhood, could be traced directly to some wicked 
act or thought in the sufferer. Sometimes one man suffers 
because of another man’s sin. Perhaps we might even go 80 
far as to say that some persons suffer for the sake of other 
people’s discipline. One fact is settled: they were not sinners 
over all the rest of the Galileans, on whom the tower of 
Siloam fell in Jerusalem. But another fact is settled also, 
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that any sin in this world breaks law, and suffering is sure to 
follow soon, 

II, Now as to the parable in this miracle, we need only 
to point out the steps in the process of conversion which are 
in the picture. 

1. The utterly lost, hopeless state of every sinner, sitting 
by the waters of salvation (v.5). 2. The offer of help ad- 
dressed to each man’s free-will for his personal acceptance 
| (v. 6). 38. The first phase of conflict that pride is apt to make 
in blaming others and excusing self (v. 7). 4. The per- 
emptoriness of the gospel demand: Do something, and God 
will help (vs. 8, 9). 5. The next phase of conflict which 
external opposition makes, discouraging the soul with mere 
cavils (v. 10). 6. The full and honest justification of con- 
duct: The One that healed me told me what to do (v. 11). 
7. The salutary experience of solicitude against old besetting 
sin (v.14). 8. The happy obedience of active confession of 
Christ before others; say openly and everywhere, It was Jesus 
that made me whole! (v. 15.) 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Thirty and eight years in his infirmity (v.5). It is well that 
we cannot know in advance how long our special trial is to 
continue, as we are sure to know afterward how long it has 
been with us. It is only one day, or one hour, or one minute 
at atime; but how the days and the hours and the minutes 
do drag under the weight of a wearisome burden of the flesh, 
or of the mind, or—yet worse than all—of the heart! Thirty 
and eight years are a long time for the continuance of any 
infirmity. They seem a long time to us as they are spoken 
of; but to him who lived on under their pressure, they were 
longer t:2an they could have seemed to one less burdened than 
himself. 

Wouldest thou be made whole? (v.6.) It would almost seem 
as if such a question as that were a play upon words, or a 
needless suggestion of the hopelessness of the sufferer’s case. 
But it does not follow that, because one has been thirty and 
eight years in his infirmity, he would gladly be wholly re- 
lieved of it, if relief were a possibility. There are men who 
have been in the infirmity of tobacco-using, or of wine-drink- 
ing, or of hasty speaking, or of money-loving, or of weakness 
and folly in some other direction, for that number of years, 
who have no wish to be made whole at the point of their 
special infirmity. And there are those who are fresh in their 
infirmities of the flesh who would not choose wholeness if it 
were offered to them. In fact, it is a most important prelimi- 
nary question to any sufferer from infirmity, “ Wouldest thou 
be made whole?” 

I have no man... to put me into the pool (v.7). Many a 
man fails of gaining the good he longs for, and which is just 
before him, because of his lack of another’s loving help. We 
are dependent on each other in this world. No person is so 
strong, or so capable, or so independent, that he never needs 
the sympathy and the assistance of a human fellow. It is 
part of the plan of God that human hearts need human help. 
We ought to recognize this truth, both in our seeking help 
and in our giving it. We need the aid of others, others 
need our aid. We ought not to fail of securing it for our- 
selves, or of proffering it to those who lack. 

Jesus saith,... Arise, take up thy bed, and walk, And straight- 
way the man... took wp his bed and walked (vs. 8,9). Paul 
and James seem, to some, to take different views of faith and 
works. John-here combines the views of the two inspired 
writers. It is faith that is demanded in this miracle; it is 
works that are called for. The man is to take up his bed 
and walk, as a proof that he believes that Jesus is able and 
ready to cure him. The reward is not of works as works, nor 
yet of faith without works, but of faith that is shown in works, 
and of works that are a proof of faith. And thus it is in every 
eall on us for faith or for works. Our works must be in evi- 
dence of our faith; our faith must be of the sort that shows 
itself in works. 

The Jews said,... It is the sabbath, and tt is not lawful for thee 
to take up thy bed (v.10). It is not always easy to draw the 
line between the letter and the spirit of a special command- 
ment. It is not bigotry alone that is jealous of the law of 
God. Not all disregard of the letter of the law is true lib- 
erality. If a Christian of to-day would show a better spirit 
than a Pharisee or a Puritan of the olden time, he must give 
some other evidence of his superiority than a mere disregard 
of sabbath observances. It is a great thing to be so possessed 
of the spirit of Christ as to know how to use the sabbath as 
divinely ordered for man’s truest welfare. In order to come 
to that attainment, thereis something more needed than mere 
laxity concerning the letter of the Mosaic law. 

Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing 
befail thee (v.14). It is a sad fact, but a fact of which there 
is no lack of proof, that a special blessing from God in the 
direction of one’s personal longings does not, as a rule, tend 
to that increase of loving gratitude which draws the favored 
one more closely to his God. Not prosperity, but adversity, 
is the more common help to holy living; not bounding health, 
but wasting sickness, is likely to bring one into a sense of need 
and of dependence, so as to turn the heart Godward in trust- 





fulness. When we have asked a special gift from God, and it 
has been granted to us, it behooves us to see to it that our new 
strength is not so employed as to tend to our sinful indepen- 
dence of God’s loving support. 

My Father worketh even until now, and I work (v.17). Jesus 
followed the example of his divine Father, and he set an 
example for us to follow. God himself could not be a pattern 
to us—could not be a pattern which we could comprehend— 
except as his example is reproduced in the life of hisSon. Thus 
reproduced, it is for us to imitate. Jesus was a worker like, 
and a co-worker with, his Father. We can be workers like, 
and can be co-workers with, the Son of God. In this endeavor 
of Jesus to use the sacred hours of the best of daysin a loving 
effort to help a sufferer who needed help, our Saviour is our 
example. And the faith which he quickened and which he 
honored, is the faith which we should exhibit, and which we 
should commend. In such a service, in a spirit like this, we 
also can be workers together with God. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. P. SCHAUFFLER. 


A brief introduction to the narrative of this lesson is impera- 
tive: Though the explanation given in verses 3 and 4 of the 
Authorized Version do not really belong in the text, they may 
be taken as an assurance of the existence of a popular belief 
in the curative power of the waters. This popular belief was 
sufficient to draw a throng of sick to the pool, and hold them 
there. Whether any were really healed or not, we cannot tell, 
though most probably some went away apparently (and _per- 
haps really) cured, and thus the expectancy of the rest was 
upheld, in the hope of a similar result in their own case. 

As for the lesson facts, they hardly call for any comment, they 
are so plain. Yet no teacher should ever go to the class with- 
out having told the story to herself in all its detail, and that 
without help from the book. Many teachers think they can do 
this, who, if they once tried it, would find that they could not. 
If any one doubts this statement, let him test it. Read the 
story carefully ; then give the book to a friend, and tell the 
story in your own words, omitting no detail. Probably, in 
eight cases out of ten, the result will be a surprise to the over- 
confident teacher. I believe this; for I have tried it on my 
own teachers time and again. However, the lesson story 
having been mastered, the teacher then may turn attention to 
the applications, by way of comparison and contrast, which the 
text affords. The porches around the pool are the world; the 


‘diseased throng represents sinners; disease is the counterpart 


of sin; the pool may stand for human remedies, while the 
Saviour stands for the only one who can heal soul-sickness. 

1. The Porches were Full of Sick Folk.—It must have been a 
pitiful sight to any who visited that place to see all manner 
of loathsome and fatal disease gathered there. But that place 
was not so full of stricken men as this world is of those spir- 
itually diseased. How sad a sight for any holy angel, were he 
to come into this world and look around him! How various 
the forms of spiritual malady that he would_see, and all hope- 
lessly fatal! Thief, drunkard, harlot, perjurer, miser, profli- 
gate, prodigal, proud, vain-glorious, selfish, murderer, covetous, 
—all, all are in some way diseased. By nature, there is none 
that doeth good,—no, not one. A motley crew, each of whom 
is either lame, or halt, or blind, or leprous, and all waiting for 
something to turn up to aid them ; for 

2. Those Sick Folk were in Expectancy All the Time.—In 
much the same way, sinners know that they are diseased (just 
as these people knew), and are in expectancy of cure. Their 
expectancy, however, is misdirected. Though the great and 
only Healer is in their very midst, they are still fixing their 
eyes on the pool. So sinners have their plans jor salvation. 
Were the Saviour to ask them, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” 
their replies would be various. One would say: “Sir, as soon 
as I can get out of my present business, I expect to reform my 
ways;” or, “Sir, I am trying to go to church oftener than I 


used to, and hope that presently I shall feel the good effect of 


church-going ;”’ or, “Sir, next week is my birthday, and then 
I have resolved to turn over a new leaf;” or, “Sir, I am 
firmly determined on my death-bed to repent, and make my 
peace with God;” or, finally, “Sir, there is a revivalist coming 
in the week of prayer, and then I expect to be healed.” In 
one particular, however, all these sick folks are alike. They 
are all waiting for some future time. “ Wilt thou be made 
whole?” asks Jesus. “ Yes,” is the answer; “by and by I 
expect to be healed.” No scholar in our schools can say, “I 
expect to die and perish.” All, all have hopes. Vain hopes 
they may be, delusive hopes, hopes that are like the spider’s 
web, hopes built on sand. But all have hopes of future 
healing. 

8. This Sick Man’s Healing Depended on His Turning 
Away from the Pool to Jesus—When the word of command 
came, it would have been of no avail had he replied, “I pre- 
fer to wait here, as I have done, for the waters to move.” In 
one respect he differed from the host of sinners above alluded 
to. He really wanted to be healed on the spot. So he accepted 
the Master’s aid, and rose at his command, and rejoiced at 
once in renewed health and vigor. What proved true in his 
case, will prove true in the case of every sinner. While he 
looks at himself, or gazes on his “ pool,” he will remain men- 





tally diseased; but, when he takes his eyes off from these 
things, and looks to Jesus, he will be made whole. One look 
by faith at Jesus is worth ten thousand looks at the “pool.” 
And, moreover, it is simpler and swifter and surer, and 
more efficacious. In reality, the look of faith is the most 
potent look in the world. Truly does John Newton sing, as 
the result of his experience: 
** At length this great Physician 
(How matchless is his grace !) 
Accepted my petition, ; 
And undertook my case. 
First gave me sight to view him 
(For sin my eyes had sealed), 
Then bade me look unto him,— 
I looked, and I was healed!” 

4. Healed the Man was. Now Jesus Bids Him be Holy.— 
“Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee.” The Master 
seems to have feared lest immunity from pain would be 
abused by this man, and he would use his health for evil pur- 
poses. This would have been no new thing. See how men 
abuse the gift of health! Sick to-day, they pray; well to- 
morrow, they again rush intosin. “This poor man cried, and 
the Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles ;” 
and then, only too often, this same poor man returns, like a 
sow, to his wallowing in the mire. Even in spiritual things, 
there is danger here. Some, in the apostle’s day, dared argue 
that, as grace abounded, they might goon tosin. “God for- 
bid,’ says the apostle. W-hen a man has been pardoned and 
cleansed, let him then strive to keep himself unspotted from 
the world. Healed to be holy,—thisis the purpose of Christ 
as he heals the sinner. “Go, and sin no more,” is truly said 
to every penitent sinner. If any forget that injunction, they 
will find that their last state is worse than their first. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall the story of last week, and question on the cure of 
the sick son, in answer to the prayer of his father. How did 
the nobleman show his faith? How many believed in Jesus 
after the son was cured? What do you mean by faith in 
Christ? It was probably some time after Jesus cured the noble- 
man’s son that he came again to Jerusalem. Do you suppose 
he was quietly resting all that time? One who knew him 
well said of his life, ‘He went about doing good.” 

Jesus in Jerusalen.—Jesus went to Jerusalem to keep the 
feast, he obeyed every law, and went to worship at the very 
time, and in the very way, that the law of Moses commanded. 
On the last day of the week, as he walked near the sheep-gate, 
he was close by a pool of water. The pool was named 
Bethesda, which means “House of mercy.” Perhaps you 
have heard of springs of water which will cure some kinds of 
disease if persons drink the water, or bathe in it,—for our 
Father in heaven, in providing for all our wants, has given 
remedies for pain and sickness in many plants, and often in 
waters, if we only know where to find and how to use them. 
Such springs of water usually have built over or by them 
covered stands, or porches with seats, where the sick may rest 
when they come to the healing waters ; there were five porches 
built around this pool at Bethesda. We are not told that 
there was anything in this water which could cure, though 
there may have been a spring which sometimes bubbled up, 
and made the waters move or rise higher in the pool ; for the 
people watched until they saw the water rippling for a few 
moments across the pool, and they believed if they could, just 
then, step in, they would be cured. ' 

A Friendless One-——When the nobleman’s son was sick, he 
had a loving father to go to Jesus, and plead for his life and 
health. At the pool of Bethesda was one who had none to 
help or to pray for him, nor even to seem to care for his 
misery. Jesus came to him, spoke to him, and asked him the 
question of our golden text. What a free offer! It seems as 
if he was the most helpless and friendless of all the sick 
company: he had no power to walk or move,—we should call 
such a man acripple. Did the other sick ones seem to pity 


him, or try to give him any comfort? Shouldn’t yon think . 


their own sickness ought to make them sorry for other suf- 
ferers? Jesus knew all about him,—that for thirty-eight years 
he had been sick. Think how long since he had been able to 
walk, to run, or had felt well and strong. If his disease had be- 
gun after he was grown, he was now an old man. How old was 
Jesus when he began his public work? Then before “the 
Word became flesh,” before the shepherds went to Bethle- 
hem to find the holy child, this man was sick and helpless. 
What did Jesus ask him? Why was the lame man at the 
pool? Wasn’t it a great deal of trouble for so helpless a per- 
son to get there? Had he not a hope, that some time, in some 
way, he might be cured by the healing waters? What did 
he answer Jesus? The answer showed how friendless he was, 
—no one cared enough tostay and watch with him, to be there 
to help at the right time; others not so helpless, or who could 
pay for being lifted, crowded him out of the way. 

Jesus had Pity—Did he spend his pity in words?. Did he 
say “I am so sorry for you,” and then pass on? What did he 
tell him to do? If any one but Jesus had bidden him rise, 
could he have done it? Who gavehimstrength? Was Jesus’ 
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pity shown in works? He even reminded the man to take 
his bed with him,—fer the man, in his sudden joy and quick 
going, might forget it, and Jesus knew he was poor, and could 
not afford to lose it. 

The Man Obeyed.—Did he say, “I cannot arise; I have not 
walked for almost forty years; it’s no use for me to try”? 
Jesus knew, when he asked the question, how his heart 
answered, How I long to be well! When he heard the bid- 
ding he said, I will arise. A strange power came tingling 
through the heavy unused limbs; he rose up, folded his mat 
or rug that he had slept on by night and lain on by day, 
threw the roll across his shoulder, and walked away from the 
company of lame and suffering ones. Did it not prove that 
he was really cured when he could not only walk, but take 
up and carry his bed? 

The Jews Found Fault.—Not one came to rejoice with him ; 
not one said, I have seen you helpless for years, I am glad you 
are cured. What day of the week was it? They said to him, 
“Ttisthesabbath, and it isnot lawful for thee to take up thy bed ;” 
not generous enough to be glad, but bold, and willing to say, 
You are breaking the law. Did those cruel Jews think them- 
selves very pious, and serving God in defending his law, by 
finding fault with a fellow-man? They pretended that to 
carry a burden, a roll such as the poor man’s bed, was doing 
work on the sabbath. Had they learned the meaning of the 
ten commandments as Jesus taught that meaning? (Luke 
10:27.) You will see that they did not truly love God, nor 
care for their neighbor, and that their fault-finding was less 
for the man than for the one who had healed him. 

In the Temple—Why do you think the temple was the first 
place where the man would be likely to go? Jesus found him 
there, and said to him, “Sin nomore.” So heoften said to others 
for whom he did miracles of mercy. When he cured disease of 
the body, how did he teach of the sin-sick soul? Jesus knew 
this man was a sinner, and had been wretched for a life-time. 
Did that keep Jesus from choosing him to be the one he 
would heal? Do you wonder that he is called the friend of sin- 
ners, as well as the great Physician? What did Jesus say to 
the healed man in the temple? When he knew that it was 
Jesus who had saved him; he was ready to say, “ Jesus has 
made me whole.” 

Jesus Persecuted—The Jews then told Jesus that he was 
breaking the law by working on the sabbath day. As Jesus 
answered them, he spoke of his Father. Then they were yet 
more angry, and hated him worse than before, because he said 
God was his own Father, making himself equal with God. 
They cared nothing for his loving example of kindness to the 
poor and suffering, they would not learn that it is Christ-like 
to try and save souls, and also to relieve suffering, to give 
food, shelter, and rest to those in need. If they loved and 
obeyed God, would their hearts have been full of hatred and 
murder, even if they did not know that the wonderful healer 
was his Son? They wanted to kill him, and so the Lord of 
life and light was despised by his own countrymen while he 
was giving life to the helpless bodies and souls around him. 
And yet for such enemies he came to suffer and die, and to 
rise again, making our Sabbath a time of soul-healing, a joy 
and delight. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What was Jesus’ first miracle in Judea which is recorded 
in detail? At what season was it wrought? In what part of 
Jerusalem was it wrought? From what company was the 
subject of the miracle chosen? For what reason, apparently, 
did Jesus’ choice fall upon this man? (vs. 5,6.) Is Jesus’ 
compassion always intensified by the prolongation of suffer- 
ing? Name the miracles performed in Judea, recorded in 
detail by John. Did he record these, apparently, for the 
sake of the miracles themselves, or for the sake of the dis- 
courses which they introduce? Do the miracles or the dis- 
courses claim the chief attention of the student of John’s Gos- 
pel? (John 6 : 26, 27, etc.) 

Did, or did not, Jesus’ question inspire the impotent man 
with hope? (v.7.) To whom is his question pertinent to- 
day? What is meant by the water being troubled? Was 
its virtue miraculous or natural? Are, or are not, all the 
commands of Jesus within the limit of man’s ability to per- 
form? (vs. 8, 9.) Upon what feature of the miracle does 
John’s record of it hinge? (v. 10.) Were these Jews in any 
measure justifiable in their complaint, or were they not? 
(Jer. 17: 21, 22.) Give some of the special teachings in 
regard to the sanctity of this day (Exod. 35 : 2,3; Num. 15: 
32-36 ; Neh. 13: 15-21). On what ground did the healed 
man justify his deed? (v.11.) Was this, or was it not, suffi- 
cient reason? What was the real point of attack by these 
Jews? (v. 12.) Who are meant here by “the Jews”? Had 
the healed man recognized the divinity of the Healer? (v. 
13.) What is the direct, or indirect, cause of all suffering? 
(v. 14.) Can, or'cannot, the one be measured by the other? 
Under what pretext did these Jews persecute Jesus? (vs. 15, 
16.) Upon what ground did Jesus justify his working on the 
sabbath? (v. 17.) What doctrine is contained in this an- 
swer? From what work did God rest upon the seventh day ? 
Whai work does he still continue? What doctxine did the 








Jews recognize in Jesus’ answer? (v. 18.) Give an analysis 
of the discourse that followed (John 5: 19-47). What doc- 
trines does it contain ? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. State fully where the invalid was. 
2. How long had he been ill? 3. How did Jesus know he 
had been ill a long time? 4. Why did Jesus ask, “Wilt 
thou be made whole”? 5. What did the sick man say in 
defense of himself? 6. Frame a question to which the sick 
man’s words would be a direct answer. 7. Why had the man 
continued to stay at Bethesda? 8. What duties do we owe to 
the sick? 9. What three things did Jesus tell him to do? 
10. Tell the law about carrying burdens on the sabbath. 11. 
How did the man justify his conduct? 12. Point out how 
the Jews passed by the fact of the great cure. 13. Show how 
the man keeps mentioning the cure. 14. What faith had the 
man in a person unknown to him? 15. Why did the man go 
into the temple? 16. Why did Jesus seek for him? 17. 
What did Jesus say to the man? 18. If sinning is so bad, 
why do wesin? 19. How did the man know it was Jesus? 
20. Why did the man go back and tell the Jews? 21. What 
did Jesus say in his own defense? 22. What works is God now 
doing? 23. How is the time since creation ‘like a sabbath to 
God? 24. What works ought we to do on the sabbath? 25. 
Distinguish between rest and idleness on Sunday. 26. How 
may we rest, and yet do something on Sunday? 27, What 
claim did the Jews rightly understand Jesus to make? 

Superintendent’s Questions.—Help for a desperate case. 1. 
How many were waiting at the pool of Bethesda? 2. At 
what season could any of them be cured? 3. How many 
could be cured at atime? 4. How long had one man been 
diseased? 5. Why did he not himself step into the water? 
6. Why did not some one carry him into the pool? 7. How 
much chance did he have of being cured in the waters? 8. 
What words of Jesus cured him? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


AN OPEN PATH TO LIFE. 


1. THE PROFFERED GRACE: . 
 Wouldest thou be made whole?” 


2. THE FREE GIFT: 


“ Arise! ... And straightway the man was made 
whole.” 





8. THE NECESSARY WARNING: 
“ Sin no more, lest—” 


WILT THOU BE MADE WHOLE? 




















INNER 
MAN UFFERER. 
UCCORER 
JESUS AVIOUR. 
KEPT EALING 
THE SABBATH BROKEN " Maw 
1. A WORKING GOD. 
“ My Father worketh.” 
2. A WORKING SAVIOUR. 
“ And Iwork.” 


3. A WORKING ADVERSARY. 


“ As a roaring lion walketh about,” 


4. A WORKING CHURCH. 
“ Work heartily: ... ye serve the Lord Christ.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“T came to Jesus poor and weak.” 
“Heal me, O my Saviour.” 
“T lay my sins on Jesus.” 
‘Be thou our gréat Deliverer still.” 
“‘ Jesus loves even me.” 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 
“ Trusting Jesus, that is all.” 
“Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Wen THE WATER 18 TROUBLED.”—One of the oldest 
explanations of the popular superstition which brought the 
sick to the pool of Bethesda, is the early gloss which the Re- 
visers have rightly transferred from the text (to which it did | 
not belong) to the margin. According to this gloss, an angel 
came down at certain times into the pool, and whoever there- 
after stepped first into the troubled waters was healed of all 





his diseases. This explanation comes from an early Christian 


source. The Jews themselves had several legends of the heal- 
ing waters. Thus the “Fount of Miriam,” from which the 
Israelites drank in the desert, was said to flow, after the con. 
quest of Canaan, into the lake of Galilee ; and it was believed 
that, at the end of every sabbath, its waters flowed out and 
mingled with the waters of all fountains. Whoever had the good 
fortune to draw from a: fountain at the moment when the 
waters of the “Fount of Miriam” mingled with it, and bathed 
himself with that water, would be cured of all his diseases,— 
even if these were of the most loathsome description. Light- 
foot cites an instance of a man suffering from a grievous dis- 
ease, who went down to the lake of Galilee toswim. Now, it 
happened to be the time when the Fount’of Miriam was 
flowing, so that, when he came out of the water, he found 
that he was healed. The same author instances a case from 
the rabbins, of a fountain that was inhabited by two spirits,— 
one evil, and one good. When Abba Joses sat at this foun- 
tain, there “appeared to him the spirit that resided there, 
and said, ‘You know well enough how many years I have 
dwelt in this place, and how yourselves and your wives have 
come and returned without any damage done to you. But 
now you must know that an evil spirit endeavors to supply 
my room, who would prove very mischievous to you.’ He 
saith to him, ‘What must we do then?’ He answered him 
and said, ‘Go and tell the townspeople that whoever hath a 
hammer and an iron pin or bolt, let him come hither to-mor- 
row morning, and have his eye intent upon the waters, and 
when you see the waters troubled, then let them knock with the 
iron, and say, “The victory is ours;” and so let them not go 
back till they see thick drops of blood upon the face of the 
waters.’” To which the gloss adds, “ By this sign it will ap- 
pear that the spirit was conquered and killed.’ The reader 
who is concerned about the result of this stratagem may be 
glad to know that it proved quite successful. In connection 
with this general subject it is interesting to note the belief, 
among primitive peoples all over the world, in the waters of 
life. In a legend found among the Modern Greeks the Water 
of Life flows within a hollow rock, and is inaccessible except 
to a favored few,—in another case where the waters are con- 
cealed in the same way, the rock opens at noon, and discloses 
several springs, each of which calls out, “Come, draw from 
me,” but only one is the spring of the Water of Life; and this 
true spring is pointed out by a bee which flies directly to it. 
Whoever draws this Water of Life can sprinkle a few 
drops of it upon any dead animal or man, and immediately 
the dead will spring to life. Even when the dead have been 
hacked to pieces, the Water of Life sprinkled over the parts 
will bring them together, and unite them into a new and 
youthful life. In some cases, two springs are said to flow side 
by side, one giving forth the Water of Life, the other giving 
forth the Water of Death. If the Water of Death is taken 
instead of the Water of Life, the opposite effect is produced. 
A drop or two will kill a living man at once. There are 
also legends throughout the whole world concerning the 
Waters of Strength. These are generally fabled to be guarded 
by some mythical monster,—-snake or dragon,—but whoever 
eludes the vigilance of these guardians, and possesses himself 
of the water, has the means of endowing himself with super- 
human strength. To swallow a few drops is to make one’s self, 
according to the legend, more than a match for any mortal foe. 

“Take Up Tuy Bep.”—The bed which the man was 
commanded to take up was neither a walnut bedstead, nor an 
iron bedstead, nor any other of the bed-structures to which 
we are accustomed in the West. The bed of a Jow-class Ori- 
ental may consist of anything from a rag to a rug. The 
poorer classes have often no other bed than the garment 
which they wear by day, which thus serves for a cloak by 
day and a bed by night. The bed which the infirm man was 
commanded to take up was, in all probability, simply the ordi- 
nary Oriental mat or rug, which could easily be rolled up 
and carried under the arm. 

“Ir 1s Nor LAWFUL FoR THEE TO TAKE uP Tuy Ben.” 
—One of the great principles which runs through the trivial 
details of the talmudical law of the sabbath, is that no one 
should, on that day, carry any burden. But when the rabbins 
came to decide what was a “burden” in the legal sense, the 
door was open for any amount of casuistry. It was not law- 
ful, for instance, for a woman to wear false hair in the street 
on sabbath, for that was a burden ; nor ought she to wear any 
ornament which could be taken into the hand on the street, 
lest her vanity should tempt her to take them off to show to 
any one, and so make them a “burden” on the hand. False 
teeth could not be worn; for, if they fell out, they would have 
to be picked up in the hand, and that would be bearing a 
burden. In regard to the case in the lesson, the law of the ‘ 
Talmud is explicit. It was no infraction of the sabbath law . 
for the friends of the infirm man to carry him on his bed to 
the pool of Bethesda, for the bed of a sick man was consid- 
ered a part of his necessary dress. But if the man had died 
by the way, the bed and the body would have had to be set 
down ; for a dead body is not a man, but a burden, and the 
pallet upon which the burden lies is not a necessary article of 
dress. In the same way, when the man was healed, it became 
sinful for him to carry his bed on sabbath, since a bed is no 
part of the necessary dress of a well man, and is, therefore, 
technically a “burden.” 
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A NEW BIBLE-WORK FOR THE YOUNG-* 


There are more ways than one of assisting young read- 


ers in the study of the Bible. One of the commonest 
ways is to place a Bible history and a commentary in 
the young student’s hands, leaving him to trust to the 
history for the connection of biblical events, and to the 
commentary for the explanation of special difficulties. 
This method has some advantages and many disadvan- 
tages. The chief objection to it is, that it makes the 
formal Bible history the centre of study, rather than the 
Bible itself, thus defeating the very object of Bible study. 

In a new Bible-work just given to the public, a better 
method of assisting young people in the study of the 
Bible makes itself apparent. The joint authors of the 
new work are Dean Bartlett and Professor John P. 
Peters, of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in 
Philadelphia. The object proposed in the work is to let 
the Bible tell its own story in its own words; the editors 
simply omitting such passages as it seems advisable to 

* Scriptures Hebrew and Christian: Arranged and edited for young 
readers as an introduction to the study of the Bible. By Edwa . Bart- 
lett, A.M., Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity borane | Philadel- 


phiasand John P. Peters, Ph. D., Professor of the Old T Languages 
and Literature in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Ph: el- 
‘oi.I. Hebrew Story, from Creation to the Exile, 12mo. New 


pe Voi 
ork: G, P, Putnam's Sons. 





omit in view of the purpose of the work, condensing and 
rearranging certain portions of the Scripture so as to 
bring all (the Psalms and the Prophets, for example) 
into consecutive chronological order, adding short ex- 


.| planatory glosses where these are necessary, and making 


new translations of particular phrases where such trans- 
lation seems advisable for the sake of clearness. The 
editors “have endeavored to utilize the best results of 
critical scholarship, both in the determination of the 
original text and its interpretation ;”’ and while they do 
not disclaim critical views, they “are not conscious of 
having made this work a vehicle for the expression of 
those views.” 

The first volume is divided into four parts. Of these, 
the first contains Bible history to the foundation of the 
Hebrew monarchy; the second, the history of the 
united kingdom; the third, the history of the ten tribes, 
or kingdom of Israel; and the fourth, the story of Judah 
to the period of the exile. Thesecond volume will con- 
tain the remaining portion of biblical history, including 
the New Testament. 

The special advantages of this plan are: that it makes 
the words of the Bible itself the centre of study; that by 
judicious rearrangement it makes the Bible its own 
interpreter; and that by the study of this work the 
young reader will gain at once an idea of the unity and 
the progression of divine revelation which will enable 
him better to understand the Bible in its completeness, 
as it exists in the Common and the Revised Versions. 
This collection of Scriptures Hebrew and Christian is in 
no sense designed to be a substitute for the Bible: it is 
an introduction to the Bible, but, unlike other introduc- 
tions, it is chiefly in the very words of inspired Scripture. 

The editors have acted rightly in not hesitating to 
depart from the renderings of the two current English 
versions where correctness or clearness demanded, or 
where a false interpretation has been superimposed upon 
an ambiguous rendering. Take, for instance, that ex- 
traordinary (because so literal) rendering, in the two ver- 
sions, of Judges 1 : 19, where the natural sense which an 
English reader would get is that the Lord “drave out the 
inhabitants of the mountain; but he could not drive out 
the inhabitants of the valley, because they had chariots 
of iron.” <A slight and perfectly permissible change in 
the version adopted by the editors makes this mistake 
impossible: “ And Jehovah was with the children of 
Judah, and they possessed the hill-country, but could 
not drive out the inhabitants of the “lowland, because 
they had chariots of iron.” A happy rendering, true 
both to the letter and to the poetical spirit of the original, 
is to be found in Joshua’s address (p. 150) to the sun 
and moon at Gibeon: 

“Sun on Gibeon be still, 

Moon on the vale of Aijalon : 

Still was the sun, the moon stayed, 

Till the people requited its foes.” 
In the second chapter of Genesis, the strictly theological 
rendering, “ Man became aliving soul,” is rightly changed 
to the true sense of the Hebrew: “ Man became a living 
creature ;”’ while the colorless “made” of the twenty- 
second verse is changed into the literal and far more 
graphic “builded.” A good example of another class of 
renderings is found in the names of the successive wells 
(Gen. 26) dug by Isaac. ‘‘He called the name of the 
well Contention, because they contended with him,” is 
far more intelligible to a young reader than “ He called 
the name of the well Esek because they strove with him.” 
So “ He called the name of it Room,... because now 
Jehovah has made room for us,” is better than “ He called 
the name of it Rehoboth .. . for now the Lord hath made 
room.” At page 103, “ the wilderness of Shur” is prop- 
erly rendered by “the wilderness of the Wall.” 

Of course, it is not to be understood that every change 
which is made is equally commendable. The rendering 
of ttlee (p. 37 ; Gen. 27: 3) is unfortunate. Isaac is made 
to say to Esau: “Take, therefore, thy weapons, thy cou/- 
ter, and thy bow, and go out to the field and take me 
some venison.” §o, too, while it is permissible to add 
the phrase, “‘ Let us go to the field,” from the ancient 
versions, to the story of Cain and Abel, the omission to 
make another justifiable textual change, in the case of 
the demonstrably wrong “Tidal king of nations ” (Gen. 
14), is only made the more noticeable. It is also diffi- 
cult to know why the go-between in the marriage be- 
tween Isaac and Rebekah should be Abraham’s “slave” 
through several pages, his “servant” through several 
more, and then again his “slave,” when the Hebrew, 
with Oriental frankness, makes him a “slave” all 
through. 

The decision what to omit and what to retain in this 
Bible history in Bible words is one that would have been 
made differently by different people. The editors must 





not be surprised, therefore, if private students, here and 
there, question the wisdom of some of their decisions. It 
is difficult to understand why the story of the Tower of 
Babel (Jehovistic) should be omitted from a book for 
young readers. It is no less difficult to comprehend why 
the narratives which explain (in the Oriental sense) cer- 
tain local names frequently occurring, such as Beer-sheba, 
Beer-lahai-roi, etc., should be omitted, and the names 
passed over without explanation. Indeed, apart from 
critical. views, it seems somewhat strange that such 
names as Noah, Pharaoh, Abraham, Joshua, Ahab, 
Isaiah, ete., should receive no explanation, while so 
many names, which might be suspected of being relics 
of totemism, or of idolatry, appear in such forms as the 
following : “Caleb (Dog),” “ Eglon (Bullock),” “Samson 
(Sun-man),” “Nahash (Serpent),” “Oreb (Raven),” and 
“ Zeeb (Wolf).” 

It is, perhaps, necessary to say that the legal. portions 
of the Pentateuch will not be found in this volume in 
the historical connection in which they stand in the 
Pentateuch itself. Since the editors disclaim having 
made this work the vehicle of “critical” views, it is 
evident that they wish to present the debatable sections 
of the five books in those connections where they visibly 
become potent factors in the religious struggles of the 
nation. Thus the selected portions from Deuteronomy 
are presented in connection with the finding of the Book 
of the Law in the temple and the reforms of Josiah ; 
and the Levitical laws are reserved for presentation after 
the exile. Whatever may be the intention of the editors, 
this method will seem to many like a presentation of the 
history of Israel according to the claim of the “ critics.” 

There is, however, a decided gain in the similar treat- 
ment of the prophets. To the average young reader, the 
prophets are a mystery, having little visible connection 
with the life of the people. When each prophecy is 
brought into connection, however, with the contemporary 
history of the people, its primary purport becomes clear ; 
and the young reader can see for himself, what so few of 
even intelligent Christians fully realize, that every 
prophet had a definite and practical message for his own’ 
age, however far his eye may have wandered over the 
remote future. 

In this notice, the characteristic defects, as well as the 
characteristic excellences, of the new work, have been 
spoken of. The work as a whole must, however, be 
acknowledged to be the production of scholarly minds 
and of a high degree of Hebrew scholarship. Apart 
from the points to which exception has been taken, it is 
admirably adapted for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended,—that of serving as a practical and simple intro- 
duction to the study of Holy Scripture. 





Mr. Charles Lanman, who, although one of our most 
voluminous authors the past thirty-five years, is known 
perhaps chiefly by his Dictionary of Congress, has col- 
lected his recollections of many notable people in a 
small volume which he entitles Haphazard Personalities. 
Mr. Lanman has lived in Washington since the days of 
Webster and Clay; he was for many years one of the 
editors of the old Intelligencer; and he has published 
many books on a variety of subjects. Much of the pres- 
ent volume includes polite and pleasant letters that he 
received from Americans, more or less eminent in poli- 
tics and literature, for some journalistic notice by him, 
or in acknowledgment of some one of his several volumes. 
He writes very much as one might talk when in a retro- 
spective mood, and recalling old acquaintance chiefly be- 
cause they were, in one way or another, connected with 
one’s own past. Altogether there are thirty-eight brief 
chapters, the longest of which are devoted to Professor 
Joseph Henry, whom Mr. Lanman knew very well; 
Longfellow, whom he scarcely knew at all; and Wash- 
ington Irving, whom he met once or twice. “ Uncle Sam” 
Ward and James'T. Fields have anticipated by several 
years Mr. Lanman in most of his anecdotes of Long- 
fellow ; and nearly all the facts he gives about Irving 
were published long ago in the four-volume biography 
of Irving by his nephew Pierre. The same ¢riticism may 
be made of the material woven into the woof of nearly 
all the remainder of Mr. Lanman’s recollections,—it may 
be found either in the cyclopedias or in books that 
antedate his. The chapters, however, on Henry Clay, 
George P. Marsh, and Professor Henry, are fresh; and 
some recollections, together with two letters of that for- 
gotten poet Charles Heavysege, the author of “Saul,” are 
interesting. (16mo, pp. 387. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Although it: has not been satisfactorily settled since 
the death of Mrs. Helen Jackson (“H. H.’’) that she 
was the author of the famous Saxe Holme stories, it is 
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determined now, by the republication of the widely read 
novels Mercy Philbrick’s Choice and Hetty’s Strange Story 
with her name on the title-page, that there was no mis- 
take, eight years ago, in attributing those very excellent 
stories to her pen. They are issued now by her pub- 
lishers as her works, independent of the No Name series 
in which they originally appeared, and where they at- 
tracted general attention in 1876-77. They were two of 
the most notable novels published in that commendable 
series of American fiction, and still remain among the 
first of the enjoyable stories by any American writers 
of the past ten years. (16mo, pp. 296; 291. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


The perplexities met with daily in housekeeping, and 
especially the servant-girl question, have suggested to 
the poetic fancy of William Allen Butler,—author of the 
satire in verseof long ago, “‘ Nothing to Wear,”’—material 
for an experiment in fiction that is entitled Domesticus: 
A Tale of the Imperial City. But the author cannot be 
very heartily congratulated on his success in prose. His 
effort to make his personages Romans of the present 
period, who pass their existence in aristocratic localities 
of New York, is rather labored, and about as entertain- 
ing as Mother Goose might prove if given Latin nomen- 
clature. In a word, the story is shallow both in concep- 
tion and execution. (12mo, pp. 281. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 


Small-talk about nature, if it comes from an intimate 
friend of her feathered and four-footed folk, is always 
delightful. Just such a friend is the author of Upland 
and Meadow. He takes none of his knowledge from 
books, laughs good-naturedly at many an old supersti- 
tion, and plays his own practical jokes on bird and 
beast, gains their acquaintance, and observes.their doings 
keenly and sympathetically as only few men can. (16mo, 
pp. 389. New York: Harper and Brothers.) 


Collections of short stories evidently are still in de- 
mand. Two more volumes of Tales From Many Sources 
areat hand. These contain fourteen stories selected from 
the English magazines. Most of them are in the lightest 
vein, and hardly comparable to the average short story 
written by the cleverest of our American writers. The 
volumes are attractive in appearance, well printed, and 
tastefully bound. (16mo, pp. 287; 281. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 


It is pleasant to find so close an adherence to hisgori- 
cal facts as Seeking a Country evinces in its picture of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. With this important exception, the 
story is not specially attractive, and its fiction will 
probably more often be read for the sake of its facts than 
the facts for the fiction. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 235. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS.. 


There may be found in the Atlantic for May a paper 
of reminiscence, entitled Memories of London, by an old 
contributor, W. T. Stillman, who always writes enter- 
tainingly whether of places, persons, or art. The first 
installment of a serial, The Golden Justice, by W. H. 
Bishop, is another leading attraction of this number. 


Two of the more notable contributions in the May 
number of Harper’s are a readable account of several of 
the portraits of Christ, by William H. Ingersoll, and a 
paper on The London Season, by Du Maurier, accom- 
panied by many of that caricaturist’s illustrations. A 
third attractive article is a narrative, by Lieutenant H. 
Lemly, of a social episode among the Arrapahoes, 
and of an unceremonious marriage to Feather Head, a 
chief’s daughter. 


Attention is called, by The Atheneum, to the fact 
that Longfellow, during the last half of his life, was 
exceptionally prosperous, and this good fortune is attrib- 
uted to his ownership of his copyrights and the immense 
popularity of his writings. It would be encouraging to 
poets if this were a correct conclusion; but the truth is, 
Longfellow’s wealth came to him chiefly through his 
second marriage with the daughter of one of Boston’s 
rich merchants of many years ago. At his death, 
Longfellow’s copyrights were estimated, in the valuation 
of his property, at $40,000. It is probable that the esti- 
mate might have been twice as large, however, had he 
drawn a royalty from the large sale of his works in 
Great Britain, The British poet, notwithstanding the 
present state of the copyright law, may accumulate a 
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fortune from his writings,—as Tennyson has done; but 
the American poet never has succeeded in doing it, nor 
is he likely to do so. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
California, state, at Sam Jose.........ssccceeeececeessneeeeeenes May 11-13 
Illinois, state, at Bloomington. ............sccseseeeceeeseees May 11-13 
Georgia, state, at Macon...........ceeccsseeseceeeesseeeseseseens May 12-14 
Nebraska, state, at Central City...........cccsceceesseeeeseeees June 1-3 
Ohio, state, at Troy.......sorccresssseeeercescees cocnesses soveneees June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne.............secseeeceeeseees June 1-3 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs..........scccceeesereee sees June 8 
DAKO, territorial, AE PICETC.....0...000 sssscecsevesees seeesvere June 8-10 
Towa, state, at Oskaloosa..........0....0sseesecess cesses seceenees June 8-10 
PEO Oe, MEME, BW: SOTIEOID \ vec steve cocevesee poosescen vesege vee June 8-10 
West Virginia, state, at Wheeling...............0.ssceeeees June 16, 17 
Indiana, state, at New Albany............0. sssccssee eneeeeees June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs...............00 June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato... ............ssceeeeee June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
Texas, state, at San Marcuh..........00.cscccecssscees svecesees August 3-5 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ...ccccscccseeceseees Augast 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 
PU UO ER 5 sks GiR TR Oise vensncenn yopetseeeascgas October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistowN........cc0scsseeseeees October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene...........ccesceeeeeees October 20-22 
WUE UOMNGE CUNO SuSE CT AUT Sai cesee sescneeccoen sevens October 25-27 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket............c00.0008 October 27, 28 
MORIEROUE, MEINE. oiicscinest sctacysorsersdiccssaciie sdevtees November 1-3 
PESMPASDOREN, GING 55 5.0 sscccesnctnvccsicecvetvccbessdedets November 3-5 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St...............00 Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 


Thursdays, 4.30 P. M. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Brantford, Ont., Wickliff Hall. 
First Tuesday in each month, 4.30 P. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Room 50, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Saturdays, 2.30 P. M. 
Chicago, Ill]., 148 Madison St...........0. seeeseeee Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts.............+ Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms.............. Saturdays, 4 P. M. 


Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 

Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. 

Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1stand 3d Sundays, 4 P. M 
Manchester, N. H., at churches represented. 

Alternate Saturdays, 3.30 P. 

Nashville, Tenn., First Presbyterian Church (Primary 

Class Room)............0.. First Saturday in each month, 4 P. 

Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 

Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 

Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 


alia 


New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church..................sseee Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St................sssseees Fridays, 3 P. 
Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 


EREKER EE & 


lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 

A BRD ETT WY LATA 0 dene bo disc csccese qocoenees Fridays, 4.05 P. M 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 

Mis cds cde baccisighe des vaieil cases: <osctgeenctscccets Fridays, 3 P. M. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Sunday-school workers representing the fourth dis- 
trict in New Jersey, which includes Atlantic, Burlington, 
Camden, Monmouth, and Ocean counties, will hold their 
fovrth annual convention at Hammonton, May 13. 


—It is announced that the state convention of the 
Texas Sunday-school Association will meet at San Mar- 
cus, Texas, August 3. It will be preceded and followed 
by the meetings of the Texas Chautauqua Assembly. 


—The Northern New England Sunday-school Assem- 
bly will meet at Fryeburg, Maine, from July 27 to 
August 5. Among the Sunday-school workers and 
speakers expected to be present are Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 
A. E. Dunning, Mary A. Livermore, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
and the Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


—State Sunday-school conventions will be held in the 
New England States as follows: Maine, October 18-20; 
New Hampshire, October 20-22; Vermont, October 25- 
27; Massachusetts, November 3-5; Rhode Island, Oc- 
tober 27, 28; and Connecticut, November 1-3. The loca- 
tions where the several conventions will be held are not 


decided on yet, except the New Hampshire, which will 
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be held at Keene, and the Rhode Island convention 
which will take place at Pawtucket. 








SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Preparations are progressing by the Brooklyn Sun- 
day-school Union for a large parade on the occasion of 
the Union’s fifty-seventh anniversary, May 26. 


—Few churches are privileged to count among their 
members those who have attained the age of five-score 
and four, and been in the fold sixty-four years, The 
Congregational Church in Wilton, Connecticut, however, 
numbers among its members one such person, Mrs, 
Clarissa Davenport Raymond. Her pastor writes that 
on Easter Sunday, Mrs. Raymond’s one hundred and 
fourth birthday, a committee from the Sunday-school 
carried her a basket of flowers as a token of the esteem 
and respect of the school. 


— Talking superintendents” furnished the text for 
the united meeting of the New Haven and Litchfield 
County unions, which occurred on April 21, at Water- 
bury, Connecticut. The results of its discussion—if 
almost perfect unison of sentiment admits discussion— 
were formulated in the resolution that the Sunday-school 
work demands of the superintendent the use of every 
instrumentality which promises to lead souls to Christ; 
and that if by briefly directing the attention of his school 
to the truths of the lesson, he can implant the divine 
seed, he should avail himself of the privilege, while he 
should not hesitate, whenever necessary, to supplement 
the work of the teacher by judicious questioning or ex- 
planation, always bearing in mind that time is precious, 
and that too much said is worse than too little said, and 
that all times are not alike. 


—Among the annuals issued by state associations, the 
Year-Book of the New Jersey Surtlay-school Association 
for 1886, recently received, is especially noticeable for 
the completeness of its information and its presentable 
appearance, The report of the corresponding secretary, 
the Rey. Samuel W. Clark, states that there has been an 
increase in the average attendance of scholars through- 
out the state; and that the amount raised in the schools 
for benevolent purposes is seventeen thousand dollars 
more than that of the preceding year. The envelope sys- 
tem, only lately adopted, has proved efficient in securing 
generous contributions. A tabulated statement submitted 
with this report shows a gain in the total membership of 
Sunday-schools in New Jersey, during the past year, of 
more than seven thousand, and of scholars who have 
become church-members of nearly three thousand. 


—A correspondent writes of the recent work of the 
American Sunday-school Union in New York state: 
“This society has been quietly planting and reviving 
Sunday-schools in the Empire State for the past two 
years, and over three thousand persons have been gath- 
ered into eighty schools. During the past winter, there 
has been a blessed work of grace in several of these 
schools, and the change wrought in many communities 
is remarkable. A school organized with eleven only, 
was cared for by young men, who went fifteen miles 
every Sunday for the purpose. Others became inter- 
ested; a revival followed; nineteen confessed Christ, 
and often ninety persons attend their newly established 
prayer-meetings. Schools have been started in the 
churches of seven different denominations, in union 
churches, and in school-houses. One, which was com- 
menced in a farm-house kitchen, in a neighborhood 
where none was ever before attempted, will probably 
develop into a church organization, a plot on which to 
build a chapel having been already secured. A school 
of fifty-two members in a village which for years has 
been without religious services of any kind, reports thirty 
who have been led to confess Christ; and a large new 
chapel is nearly completed, in which the school and 
preaching service will be hereafter held. Another vil- 
lage was visited, and a large ‘evergreen’ school organized. 
A blessed revival spirit has attended the work, some hay- 
ing been led to accept salvation in prayer-meetings held 
at the close of the sessions. A church of twelve mem- 
bers has been organized, and they are erecting a neat 
chapel, which will be ready for occupancy soon,” 


GENERAL. 

—In every heathen land, medical skill will open 
doors otherwise closed to the gospel. Yet there is still 
a great dearth of medical missionaries. One doctor is 
found to every 600 persons in the United States, but 
there is only one medical missionary among 10,000,000 
heathen. The New York Medical Missionary Society 
tells of a man in China who traveled in a boat a full 
week in order to obtain medical aid from a Christian 
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physician; and of other instances of a | 


longing to have such helps to healing. 
—The leisurely charity which, after 
the manner of Elia, gives to every street- 
mendicant, half in pity of his distress, half 
for the love of his ingenuity, and always 
in doubt as to whether it is distress or 
ingenuity to which he is ministering, is a 
luxury that is slowly being eliminated 
from civilization. To quote from a chari- 
table worker: “ Charity is no longer a mere 
sentiment. It must be studied as a science 
and practiced as an art of infinite variety, 
full of kindly sentiment indeed, but full 
also of manly vigor and resolute repres- 
sion.” All this the Charity Organization 
Society of New York City endeavors to 
do. It refrains from directly dispensing 
alms or aid, but aims to organize the work 
of the present charitable institutions. 
There are 330 such in the city, exclusive 
of those under municipal control, and in 
addition to 490 churches. Over $5,000,- 
000 are dispensed through these three 
sources yearly. The Organization Society 
promotes co-operation between these 
various bodies, and makes careful investi- 
gation of all cases referred to it. It 
keeps a street register of all families ask- 
ing relief; and, according to the report 
for 1885, as published in the April num- 
ber of Lend a Hand, relieved 1,423 by 
employment, loans, etc.; graduated 974 
families into a position of entire self-sup- 
port; placed 226 persons in permanent 
institutions ; secured ggher forms of relief 
for 738 families, and suppressed 900 
fraudulent cases of mendicancy. 


—Perhaps in no circle is pastoral work 
more needed and less fully supplied than 
among college students. It is estimated 
that thergare 1,215 Protestant colleges and 
higher institutions in the United States, 
and of their 155,000 members, less than 
one-half are church-members. To supply 
the lack of personal work among these 
students, the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation organized, in 1877, an inter-col- 
legiate department, which now consists 
of 210 associations, with a total mem- 
bership of 10,000. In the purpose and 
plan of the association is included indi- 
vidual work with every college student, 
the organization of Bible training classes 
and devotional and missionary meetings, 
work by the students in the college neigh- 
borhood, and inter-collegiate co-operation 
by correspondence, circulars, convention, 
and visitation. During the last year, 1,700 
persons professed conversion in the colleges 
where the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is represented, 3,370 students are 
reported as candidates for the ministry, 
and 187 intend to be foreign missionaries. 
Medical colleges have also been reached, 
and physicians have gone and are going 
abroad as a result. The work has already 
become too large for man’s shoulders; and 
the college secretary calls for assistants, 
and for the money which will make such 
assistance practicable. A college Young 
Women’s Christian Association has also 
been formed, numbering eighty organiza- 
tions, and enlisting in the work 2,000 col- 
lege young women. 

—Conterences of Christian workers, both 
denominational and undenominational, 
have been multiplied of late years. The 
summer gatherings at Mr. Moody’s home, 
in Northfield, Massachusetts, have been 
notably earnest and practical, and have 
been widely influential. A gathering on 
the basis of.asimilar plan is now announced 
at Chicago, in the following call: “To 
THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
GREETING: You have doubtless noticed 
with great joy the growing interest on the 
part of earnest and thoughtful Christians 
in the salvation of those, chiefly in our cit- 
ies, who, hitherto, have not been reached 
by the ordinary ministrations of the gospel. 
Many agencies for Christian work, either 





within the churches or outside and auxili- 
ary to them, which have sought tosave these 
lost ones through the knowledge of ‘the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent,’ have arisen within a few years in the 
spirit of the Master, who came ‘to seek and 
to save that which was lost.’ Some few of 
us engaged in these labors, ministers, evan- 
gelists, and missionaries, as also others la- 
boring in a less public manner, have met, 
from time to time, in Christian conventions 
and assemblies, and ‘spoken often one to 
another.’ Wehave thus become known and 
endeared to each other, and have derived 
much practical help from private conver- 
sation and informal discussion of the plans 
and peculiar circumstances of our several 
fields of work. The benefit we have ob- 
tained from this occasional intercourse has 
led us to believe that a general convention 
of all Christian workers among the un- 
evangelized classes in the United States 
and Canada would, in many ways, prove 
helpful, and aid in the advancement of 
the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Our idea of such a conven- 
tion is that it should be intensely practical. 
We would have no long philosophical es- 
says or critical discourses, setting forth 
evils with which we, as men and women 
engaged in hand-to-hand conflict with ‘the 
power of darkness,’ are already familiar. 
Each worker should be given opportunity, 
so far as possible, to explain his or her 
work, and to seek and to give information 
concerning methods, difficulties, defeats, 
encouragements, or successes. Topics of 
vital practical importance might also be 
discussed ; such as, ‘The relation of this 
work to the churches: how best to co- 
operate, to help and get help;’ ‘ Methods 
in winning souls; ’ ‘The best way to build 
up converts ;’ ‘ The Christian worker’s re- 
lation to the enforcement of laws against 
evils which entice men into sin;’ ‘How 
to secure workers;’ and others of a like 
import. Plans should also be considered 
for a more systematic and vigorous prose- 
cution of the work, for frequent conven- 
tions, and closer union of workers. Be- 
lieving that such a gathering would 
increase knowledge, encourage our hearts, 
stimulate our zeal, intensify our love for 
each other, for our Lord and his cause, 
and in many ways give a new impetus to 
the great work in which we are engaged, 
we therefore call a convention to meet in 
the city of Chicago for eight days, June 
16 to 23 inclusive. We invite all mission- 
aries in cities and towns, superintendents 
of city evangelization societies, workers in 
missions, Bible-readers, ministers, evangel- 
ists, theological students, Young Men’s 
Christian Associatian secretaries, business 
men, and other persons especially inter- 
ested in this form of Christian work. The 
singing will be conducted by Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. Stebbins. It is desirable, where 
regular organizations exist, that delegates 
come as representatives of these. It is also 
desirable that all who attend the conven- 
tion come prepared to remain the entire 
eight days. Reduced railroad rates will 
be secured from various central points. 
The several Eastern roads will carry dele- 
gates and visitors from cities and towns on 
their lines to Chicago and return for a fare 
and one-third. This will make the fare 
(round trip) from New York about twenty- 
five dollars. The rate will be correspond- 
ingly low from other Eastern cities. The 
cost of entertainment in Chicago will not 
exceed one dollar per day. Names of 
those who expect to attend should be sent 
to John C. Collins, English Hall, New 
Haven, Connecticut, in order that dele- 
gates’ certificates may be sent for use in 
securing reduced rates, and other neces- 
sary arrangements made. Letters of in- 
quiry, or requests for delegates’ certificates, 
should enclose stamp for reply.” Signed, 
among others, by the Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
Boston; the Rev. George F. Pentecost, 





Brooklyn; the Rev. M. M. G. Dana, St. 
Paul; the Rev. A. T, Pierson, Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, New 
York; Henry A. Schauffler, A.H., M.S., 
Cleveland; the Rev. George H. Griffin, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; the Rev. Jacob 
Freshman, New York; E. W. Hawley, 
New York; the Rev. L. W. Munhall, In- 
dianapolis; the Rev. J. H. Cole, Chicago ; 
Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stebbins, Brook- 
lyn; and Mrs. Jerry McAuley, New York. 
The value of such a convention will de- 
pend largely upon its personal leadership. 
It will not run itself. There are several 
persons included in the signers of this call 
who are fully competent to lead it wisely, 
if they, or if any one of them, were to 
undertake its direction. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 
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FOUNDATION-STONES FOR 
CHARACTER-BUILDING. 


(The Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Giesy, in The American 
Church Sunday-School Magazine. 

In St. Paul’s Epistles, the architectural 
metaphor recurs again and again. It 
makes a noteworthy mark of his writings; 
and all quite naturally, furnishing inter- 
nal evidence of authorship which no op- 
position can gainsay. Much of his apos- 
tolic work went forward from day to day 
in the very midst of the most splendid 
achievements of classic art. At Athens 
his eye had scanned the grand I. rtienon; 
at Corinth, the superb Doric temple; at 
Ephesus, the temple of Diana, at once the 
most prominent and magnificent object in 
the city; and at Rome the Vespasian amphi- 
theatre, where many a holy martyr met 
his horrible fate, where unshrinking the 
noble apostle bowed his own head to the 
emperor’s cruel edict. 

Not only in architecture but in phi- 
losophy, in theology, in religion, and as 
surely in personal character, foundation- 
pillars are everything. Noone can un- 
duly magnify the vast importance, in this’ 
last particular, of fundamental principles. 
First in order and importance is the prin- 
ciple of faith in the eternal verities of 
God’s Word. 

Here, if anywhere, full and definite 
answers come to the sober questions: 
Whence am I? Who am I? Whither 
doI tend? What my relations to God, 
to man, to the world about me? Havel 
a destiny? A work to do? What is its 
character? What is itsfinal issue? These 
questions go down to the very root of 
things. And if answered at all, it must 
be satisfactorily done. “ Unanswered, they 
fasten upon the mind and consume the 
life of the heart, like the vultures that fed 
upon the vitals of the rock-bound Pro- 
metheus.” 

Purely human sources will furnish no 
right answer. To get this, one must turn 
to that great book of life which. while it 
comes clothed in the language of earth, 
gives us heaven’s own answer. This di- 
vine-human book—God’s voice in man’s 
tones—tells us, that neither as to our 
origin nor our destiny is there uncertainty : 
not creatures of mere chance— 

“ No When, no Where, no How, but that we are, 

And naught besides.” 

It tells us that our parentage is divine; 
we bear the Father’s likeness, are allied 
to the infinite Source of all being, and 
that henceforth our being runs parallel 
with his existence from whom our own 
has been derived; that we are not simply 

“* Eddies of the dust, 

Uplifted by the blast and whirled 

Along the highway of the world 

A moment only, then to fall 

Back to a common level all, 

At the subsiding of the gust ;” 
but that we have a destiny corresponding 
to our high origin, and our wonderful 
nature, and our earth-transcending powers. 

The first thing is faith in the Bible, 
giving the laws of heaven for life on earth. 
Scout the bare suggestion, come from what 
quarter it may, that the Bible is naught 
but a tissue of “ old wives’ fables.” Cul- 
tivate the profoundest reverence for it. 
Make it the guide of your youth,—safest 
counsellor in all confusion of ideas. In- 
corporate its eternal principles of duty 
and truth into daily thought and life, and 
you place at once this great matter of 
character-building on its one sure and 
stable basis. Break every friendship that 
leads to light estimation of this precious 
volume. Take it for just what it claims 
to be, the divine solvent of all doubts 
and difficulties, and it will help you to 
read into your earthly life “a purpose 
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that will give to the heart a perpetual 
freshness of yaquth, to the mind an ever- 
increasing vision of beauty, and to the 
will a divine basis of action.” —- 

The second pillar of noble manhood is 
the principle of faith in yourself. To get 
and hold the respect of others, one must 
pursue the matter along the line of self- 
respect. Water never rises higher than 
its spring-head. It is utterly useless to 
think of the good opinion of others, if no 
foundation be laid for it in an abiding 
conviction of personal worth and esteem. 
Let no man expect another to take jealous 
care of his reputation, if it be a thing of 
perfect indifference to himself. Let no 
one expect another to hold up the edifice, 
if his own course tends only to pull it 
down, If one take his manhood,—this 
priceless crown of glory,—and trample it 
in the dirt, as swine do pearls, a thing of 
no consideration to him, he does but get 
what he so richly merits, contempt; men 
will and can but despise him. To hold 
the confidence of others, one must main- 
tain the ground of that confidence by firm 
and resolute adherentve to right principles 
and right action under ail circumstances. 

Make, then, the most of yourself. A 
noble pride is an indispensable factor in 
character-building. Again, let it be said, 
cultivate faith in God and in God’s Word, 
—the divine element of manly and moral 
strength. Cultivate faith in yourself, the 
indispensable human element of genuine 
nobility of nature. How admirably the 
great dramatist put it: 

“ This above all : to thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 





HEARING THE WORD. 


[The Rev. C. A. King, in The St. Louis Observer. ] 


There has been so much said about the 
manner of preaching the Word, that the 
hearer readily concludes that all-depends 
upon the man who preaches and the man- 
ner in which he presents the truth. The 
idea prevails that all the responsibility 
rests on the speaker and none on the 
hearer, and all the hearer is required to 
do is simply to occupy the pew and place 
himself in position, bodily, to hear the 
Word. Such a course as this is like a 
farmer who thinks all depends on sowing 
the seed, and starts out in the spring scat- 
tering the seed broadcast over the unpre- 
pared soil. He will soon learn that it is 
as necessary to prepare the soil as it is to 
scatter the seed. So it is as necessary 
to prepare to hear as it is to prepare to 
preach. “ He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear.” 

What would an intelligent congregation 
say, should their minister engage in busi- 
ness or pleasure all the week, and rush 
into the pulpit Sabbath morning to present 
a subject upon which he had bestowed no 
thought or labor? What shall we say of 
the multitude whose minds are engaged 
all the week in worldly pursuits, who has- 
ten to the house of God without a word of 
prayer or a thought of worship? They 
are present in body, but absent in mind. 
Of such the Saviour would say, “ This 
people draweth nigh unto me with their 
mouth, and honoreth me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from me.” : 

Many sermons are “crowded out” by 
the growing crops, the stock of goods, the 
unbalanced ledger, or the market reports. 
Others are spoiled by the ribbons on our 
hats, the bracelets on our wrists, or the 
flowers on our dresses. Is it strange, in 
such a frame of mind, that “the sermon 
was very dry,” or “the preacher was very 
tedious”? Such hearers are gospel proof. 
They are as calm and unconcerned under 
the preaching of the Word as the Merri- 
mac was under the iron tempest hurled 
against her from the Cumberland. If 
they could absorb the truth, there would 





be some chance to reach them; but as the 
heart is reached through hearing, we shall 
despair until they prepare to hear the 
truth. It requires something new or 
startling to arouse them and hold their 
attention. ; 

During revivals, when all are aglow 
with spiritual interest, it is easy to gain 
and hold the attention of the largest audi- 
ence every evening for a week in succes- 
sion, because the heart is open to convic- 
tion, and eager eyes are anxious to hear 
the Word. 

The gospel is a message from God to 
dying men. It is preached by those whom 
God has chosen and commissioned to pro- 
claim the glad tidings of salvation, and 
men should be ready to hear. The Lord 
opened thé heart of Lydia “that she at- 
tended unto the things which were spoken 
of Paul.” So the Lord will prepare every 
anxious heart for the hearing of the Word. 
We should be “ in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day.” Weshould seek to “worship him 
in spirit and truth.” Thousands attend 
church all their lives, and die out of Christ, 
not because the gospel was not preached, 
but because they turned a deaf ear to the 
truth. Others remain dwarfs all their 
lives because they did not attend to the 
hearing of the Word. Let meditation and 
prayer precede the public worship, and 
hearts will be prepared for the hearing of 
the Word. 





AN OLD SERMON. 


[The Rev. E. P. Parker, in The Congregationalist.]} 


There has recently come into the writer’s 
possession a sermon preached before His 
Excellency Jonathan Trumbull, Esq., 
LL.D., and the General Assembly of the 
state of Connecticut convened at Hart- 
ford, at the anniversary election, May 8, 
1783, by Ezra Stiles, D. D., president of 
Yale College. ... It is entitled, “The 
Unites States Elevated to Glory and 
Honor,” and was well worthy of an audi- 
ence comprising such men as Governor 
Trumball, Roger Sherman, Captain Henry 
Daggett, and George Wyllys. 

The primary purpose of the sermon was 
to show what reason they of that day had 
to expect that “ these States may prosper 
and flourish into a great American Re- 
public.” The most curious feature of the 
discourse is its elaborated theory of the 
origin of the American Indians. Dr. 
Stiles considers them as Canaanites of the 
expulsion by Joshua. One branch of 
these people coasted along the Mediter- 
ranean to its mouth, and might easily 
(he thinks) have gotten into the trade- 
winds and been wafted across the Atlantic 
to the shores of Mexicoand Peru. Another 
branch traveled north-easterly, and from 
Asia passed over from island to island 
through the Northern Archipelago to 
America. By a variety of arguments the 
identity of our Indians and the Siberian 
Tartars is supported. In particular, Dr. 
Stiles adduces the fact of a very ancient 
visitation of our shores by the Pheenicians.. 
They made inscriptions on certain rocks 
in Narragansett Bay which Dr. Stiles says 
he had repeatedly seen and copied, and 
which Professor Sewall declared to be 
Punic. This Professor Sewall transmitted 
copies of the inscriptions to M. Gebelin of 
the Parisian Academy of Sciences, who 
compared them with the Punic paleography 
and pronounced them to be Punic, and 
interpreted them as denoting that the 
ancient Carthaginians once visited these 
distant regions of America. 

What were those curious inscriptions on 
Dighton rock? Who will supply the 
missing link between the Canaanite and 
our red man, between Dido and Poca- 
hontas? This theory of the Canaanite 
origin and nature of the American Indians 
was a very convenient one for the justifica- 
tion of that policy which drove out the 





Indian from theirlands. Why should not 
the modern “children of Israel,’’ coming 
hither from their house of bondage, clear 
the country of the godless Canaanites, and 
possess the land ? 

Dr. Stiles makes the prediction that, 
within a century from the date of Inde- 
pendence, “the sun will shine on fifty 
millions of inhabitants in the United 
States.”” He seems to have hit the exact 
number, ... Not the least interesting 
portions of this sermon are those which 
exhaustively discuss the questions of 
religion. Of all the sects or denomina- 
tions which will flourish in America, the 
Church of England, next to the Presby- 
terians, “will hold a principal figure.” 
The southern parts will be Episcopal ; 
the northern, Presbyterian. By Presby- 
terian, the author means those churches 
which we now speak of as Congregational. 
“ Religion will receive here its last, most 
liberal and impartial examination.” The 
splendid European hierarchies may be 
compelled to learn wisdom on this side of 
the Atlantic. Dr. Stiles feels sure that 
the United States will exert a very power- 
ful influence in gospelizing the nations of 
the earth. 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 





for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH, 

THE RESURRECTION. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSEC? ATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Teaching and 7 eachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. Heis not a mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual werk of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions; he has all 
his life been in the yery thickest of the Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
he has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 
learned, and many times tested, by actual experience, 
. .. We earnestly commend the book to all teachers. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever ition 
and grade, and eve’ ~— as well, who would keep 
up to the times in this line of effort, should have a co 

mbull’s most excellent and thorough work. 


oO J 
It is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers. 


From The Sundcy-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-schooi teachers, ... The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style, practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We wish it were possibl d this best 


i cs) 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them weuld forthwith send 





for a co and, ming interested in it—as they 
could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but dry, diddctic reading. The 
author carries out his own rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, and without being greatly helped to perform it. 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. ‘ 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has m.ch experience as a teacher in church and 
mission scnools in city and country, and has studied 
with muth care the best methods of instruction and 
gover t in Sund hool 
From The Congregationalist Boston, Mass, 

It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in la comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to ex ing conditions, and holdin 
up the object of the work fa carey above the wor 
itself. Other books have been writte 
and with the same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this... . 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


From The Examiner, New York. 

If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the average Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. It 
condenses the material results of long study and wide 
experience so fully and admirably, it is written in a 
style so easy and attractive, and it displays through- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the ay oad secu 
that he must be impervious indeed who is not inspired 
and stimulated by it. ... There is very little in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal changes, 
bear equally well on the art of putting things in the 

ulpit, se as to increase the preacher’s power in seiz- 

ng and holding the mind and moulding the lives of 
his hearers. It ought to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land. 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 

Nothing better could come to any eg ya in 
this day of ‘‘ Helps” than that each of its teachers 
should be furnished with a copy of Teaching and 
Teachers. Probably no man—certainly few—can be 
more 
H. Clay Trumbull... .Those who feel that our methods 
are ruling us instead of serving us—who are pained 
at the exclusion of the Bible from our classes—at 
the wealth of crayon and the scarcity of thought—at 
the loss of force in the multiplicity of contrivances— 
will find this book of almost unqualified merit. 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 

This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
supply themselves with it. Itgs a normal course in 
itself. We predict a large circulation for this able 
treatise on a subject only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 


A Mame pe A me ng | it is. 1 no one Sougete pp a 
spectre of a actic , repulsive composition, from 
the use of the word treatise.” It is a “live”? book 
from title-page to conclusion. The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 

From The Christian Union, New York. 

Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by renting this book. It is by far the 
best that has yet es ,or is likely to appear, on 
this topic, and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would an unspeakable blessing to every school in 
the land. Superintendents will do well to study these 
chapters, commend them to teachers, and present 
them now and then in detail. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times. 
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SUNRISE. 
[By Evelyn Pyne.] 


Lord, in the clear white starlight how they 
gleam 
Those myriad crosses thou hast set to be 
me aan and guardians for the heart of 


That reais, and cowers, as some faint moon- 


am 
Lightens their pallid faces, till them seem 
Frowning and fierce! O Lord, look piteously 
From thy far heaven as once ‘from Calvary 
On me who struggle thro’ life’s angeital 
dream ! 


Sudden the starlight waneth wan, and dead, 
The moon a blown rose-petal, faint and white; 
And, ri the dawn with fair gold flowers and 


Hath filled the empty skies, and one bedight 
With sunshine for a garment, standeth nigh, 
“ Child, where mine hand sets crosses there 
am |! 





RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. KIRK. 


[From Haphazard Personalities, by Charles Lanman.] 


The unexpected death, in Boston, of this 
distinguished and eloquent clergyman, 
revived in my mind two or three recollec- 
tions which are worth mentioning. I met 
him for the first time in the good old days, 
when Mercer Street Church in New York 
was under the care of Thomas H. Skinner. 
I was a member of that congregation, and 
it was there that Mr, Kirk preached a 
series of sermons which attracted im- 
mense crowds, exerted a very remarkable 
influence, and gave him a position in the 
front ranks of the Presbyterian Church as 
an orator. His dignity and learning, his 
rare command of language and power of 
illustration, his knowledge of human na- 
ture, and his sincerity, placed him very far 
in advance of the great herd of so-called 
revival preachers who have caught the 
public ear in later days. Some of the 
stories connected with his early life are 
s ecially interesting. For example, 

en, in 1828, he was suddenly expelled 
frees a church in Albany, because he 
would not submit to the dictation of cer- 
tain rich men, and when he heard thata 
part of the congregation had determined 
to stand by him and build a new church 
he said, “I would go to the gates of hell. 
with such a band of followers.” At a 
later period, when settled over endian 
church, his popularity was so great that 
the patroon Von Renssalaer declared that 
rn Kirk had doubled the value of his 
operty in Albany. After he had fairly 
e his mark as a revival preacher, ‘he 
became unpopular with the re robate 
classes, and for that reason, and because 
the steeple of his church was rather queer 
in shape, he was called the “ Pepper-box 
preacher.” And one of the stories rela- 
ted of him, connected with the cause of 
temperance, was this: He had met a man 
on a country road, who was going home 
in a state of gross intoxication. He 
reasoned with the poor drunkard in such 
earnest and pathetic terms that he became 
sober under the influence of his feelings, 
and consented to fall upon his knees, with 
Mr. Kirk, in the corner of a fence, while 
the latter uttered an earnest prayer for 
restoration of the poor man to a happier 
condition of life. 

By way of illustrating the persuasive 
character of his eloquence, the following 
incident may be related. On one occa- 
sion, Mr. Kirk made an appeal to the 
people i in behalf of some benevolent insti- 
tution, the effect of which was to secure, 
in a few moments, a large amount of 
money. Among those who had no money 
at hand, but who had been deeply im- 
pressed, was a charming lady whom I had 
accompanied to church, and when the 
ers reached our pew, my astonishment 

new no bounds, as I saw her put into 
it all the valuables that happened to be 
on her person. I remonstrated with her 
for her folly, but she was obdurate. In 
due time, however, she reconsidered the 
matter, and on the next day permitted her 
father to redeem the ,pledges of her liber- 
ality, which he was only too glad to do, 

The effect of Mr, Kirk’s eloquence upon 
my mind and feelings was probably quite 
as great asuponany other person; and Iam 
thankful that even the third of a century 
has not been able to efface it from my 
memory. My Sunday-school days, even 
at that time, were linked with a more re- 
mote period of my life, but I took a class 
in the Mercer Street Church, and made a 


desperate attempt to teach a dozen rosy 
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little boys. I soon found, however, that 
I could not answer one-half of their inno- 
cent but exceedingly wise questions (and 
which I find the great divines of the world 
cannot answer to-day), and so I resigned 
my position as teacher and entered the 
Bible class. The man at whose feet I 
now sat as a pupil was Benjamin F. Butler 
the Ex-Attorney-General of the Uni 
States, who had been one of Mr. Kirk’s 
supporters in Albany. He was very ami- 
able and gentlemanly in his manners; and 
when I subsequently became acquainted 
with his history, I was filled with amaze- 
ment that such a man should have been 
so famous a politician. What ever became 
of the young people who listened to Mr. 
Butler’s religious teachings I cannot tell ; 
but at the time in question there was a 
young man in his law office who was 
talked about a great deal, and who became 
a famous general, killed a fellow-being in 
cold blood, and obtained the position of 
minister plenipotentiary. . 

The last time that I had the privilege 
of hearing Mr. Kirk preach was in 1852, 
and at the little church in Duxbury, 
Massachusetts. He had been invited to 
come down to Boston for that purpose; 
and when it was ascertained that he would 
accept, the news was sent to Marshfield 
and at the appointed time Mr. Webster and 
all the friends who were there visiting him 
were present in the Duxbury church. The 
sermon, to quote from my “ Private Life 
of Daniel Webster,” was on the efficacy of 
prayer and was distinguished not onl 
or its eloquence but for its arguments. It 
dealt in nothing but pure Bible doctrines, 
as understood by the Orthodox church. 
Mr. Webster listened with marked atten- 
tion to the whole discourse, and, after the 
service was closed, went up and congratu- 
lated the preacher. On our return home, 
his conversation turned upon the sermon, 
and he said it was remarkable, a great ef- 
fort. He said the arguments adduced 
were unanswerable, and that if a man 
would only live according to the lessons 
of such preaching, he would be a happy 
man, both in this world and the world 
to come. He said, moreover, “There is 
not a single sentiment in that discourse 
with which I do not fully concur.” And 
this remark, when appended, as it ought 
to be, tothe sermon when hereafter pub- 
lished, will serve to convince the world 
that his views of religion were most satis- 
factory. During the wholé of our drive 
home, he conversed upon matters contained 
in or suggested by the discourse, and I 
deeply regret that I did not take more 
ample notes of what he said on the occa- 
sion. 

A short time after Mr. Webster’s death, 
I wrote Mr. Kirk about the Duxbury 
mocking. giving him some particulars, and 
asking him for the privilege of reading the 
sermon on the death of Webster he had 
just delivered in Boston, and which I 
thought might be gratifying, and the fol- 
lowing reply was the result: 

“Ts it possible I had the privilege of 


progeae the gospel to that noble 
spirit the last time he ever heard it from 
the pulpit? Ishould like at some time 


to say some things about it in conversa- 
tion, which are not worth putting on 
paper. The situation was full of tempta- 
tion to me. I never so revered any human 
intellect. I never felt so conscious of 
my own intellectual weakness before any 
human hearer. And yet I felt great de- 
light in communing with such a mind 
about those lofty themes. For months 
had Mr. Webster been the subject of 
my prayer, and I received from God 
the opportunity of preaching to him as 
a favor; because I loved him, and knew 
some avenues to his heart, to introduce 
Christ’s precious gospel to it.” 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, wi 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“ A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It ts 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Braminer and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasant] 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 
“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
hich he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
ing in itself such valuable ics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 
From The Hartford Courant. 
“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble — and with a directness that engages and 
ds t 


holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. .... The story is one tha} will becf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 


the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of ourSabbath schools. 
is Ac sleseanent of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
dents will be helped by this book. We commend 
ee ere owning and = 








From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fall of being ea 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and 
many relations, but he is especially presen in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to allaspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 


wer In 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“Itis notaspeculative uisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 


It is written in a com but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with v: le suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 
“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
k by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find prece 
for his , and ground for his encouragement in 





e labors and successes of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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churches and the trade. 


liberal discou 
L P. FRINK. 551 Pearl Street, N. 





TER.C.SWAN 
44S 0.20 
PHILA, 


(HURCHEPARLOR 
ITURE 
MF'D BY 











SHAW, APPLIN, 
Manufacturers of PU 
27 BURY 


SUD 


& CO., : 
LPIT SUITS, 
STREET, BOSTON. 
Send for catalogue. 





S.S. BANNERS 
ei ae Blames a 


$5, $7.50,$10. Silk and Gold. 
Illustrated hand-book free. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., WN. Y. 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated price-list. C. A 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest ¢ Grade of Bells, 
Send on Price Son Catalogue, Aadresi 

co., 


- McSHANE 
Mention this paper. Baltimere, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


CHURC 








































Farniture. Send for circul. 
Stained Ginss. R. GEISSLER, 
Banners. 127 W. 8th 8t.,New York 





MAGIC LEN GatR cernet 


THE WONDERFUL 












Lugune cit. 


and tavelid Chott Coobinnd? 
GES. Price, $7 


__LUB ety tee. a A. 


UBBER ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 
FR wiiipic. Tndigus Poiw! & uoullag Go..diow York, 





THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundréd styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 
Chandeliers 


conceivable Cataloguet 
5 ay Please state wants, 







0. 
58 Fifth Ave., 


WHEELER 
2 Wash: mn 8! 
poston, Mass. . | Chicago, Ill. 
Send for Catalogue. A.J.Weide- 


Church Lamps. Serisschhersts st 
LAWN MOWER. 
The New Model yy 
Our Latest & Best 
MOWER. 

















Bor 
4 Simplic- 
ity, dura- 

bility, and 
qualityofwork 
it is umequalled, 
while for Lightness 
of draft it excels, by a 
large per centage, any 
other Lawn Mower 


ANUF’G CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


—_ 





JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHIN 
i a: 


ter White, Berkshire & York« 


ROSE Of GRIPE VINE 
} se al B. REED, Chambersburg. Pa. | paper. 
TR ES Catal e 
ED E ° FREE, 
SF 8 PLANTS), .1 CO., Painesville, Ohio. 
SEEDS 235 22S testes 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE. 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
OR your Seeds, Bulbs, and Planis, send tc 
aN LEW CHILDS, Floral, QueensUo, N.Y 
JEND FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS 
WCHADBOEN & COLDWELL M'f’g Oo..New burgh, NY 


W.H.HARRISON& BRO 


R 
MANUFACTURERS 0) 




















for 








za and Deskese 
1496 OHESTAUT ST», Philadelphia 


0 


orders. 
of 44 pieces, of 
with $20 or 
this 













Cro 


nantes So ipincenente Saves. 

your time 

for our celebrated Tens 

and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 
Cold Band orMoss Rose China 

Tea Set, or dsome_Decora' 

Pinner. Set, or Gold Band Moss 

full ars 


a 
AML CANT 
81 aan {CAN se he 


Hels 





oil dress 
P. 0. boxe ow Votk, 














SAD PRESSING 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


* “WOOD ’S’? PURE 

\= FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
7 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTON. 













Trade Mark 


> 
ye 

4 Cc 
° 





LADIES, enamel your Range on the sides 
Ri twice a year, tops once a week, you 
=| have the finest polished stove in the world. 
Follow directions carefully. Sold by all 
deal Chromo 12x1 Price 10e. 


Parlor Pride Mf, Co, Boston, Mass, 
“BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. 



































SSERRELASTIC TRUSS 
x py Has a Pad different from all 
f = Others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in centre. adapts 
itself to all positions of the body 
Fy whiletheballinthecupholds 
the rupture just a» a per- 
son _ does with the finger. With light pressure 
the Hernia is held securely day and night. Itiseasy, 
durable. and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago., Il. 
GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Rheumatism and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Gettysburg Spring Co., Gettyshurg and Philad’a. 
IT PAYS to sell bur Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co., Cleveland, ,0. 
Remsen . Best made. Immense catalogue free 
to agents. The G. A. Harper Mfg. Co., Cleveland,O, 
$10 Bibles for $4 and New books. Agents wanted, 
Good Pay. A. GORTON & CO., Philada., Pa. 
N OV ELT RUC MACHINE. 
Pat. Dec. 27, 1881.) For making 
ugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, etc. 
Sent by mail, full directions, $1. 
AGENTS WANTED. Manu 
turers Stamped Rug Patterns on 
Burlap. Beware of infringements 
Send for circular. 5E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, O. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


| By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos. good, full of 
“laughter and tears.” it sells at sight to all. 

the Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $100 
to $2004 month made. 0 7 Vistance no hindrance as we 
give Extra Terms and Pay eights. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, ¢ 


THE NEW CYCLOPEDIA OF FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Our Hume 


By GEORGE M. BEARD, A.M., M.D., of New York, 
and Ten Associate Editors. 
It Gives Causes, Symptoms, and Reliable Remedies 
(Allopathic and Homeopathic), Illustrated. 
“Tt has an established reputation for accuracy and 


Bright, pure, and 





learning. I keep it on a prominentshelf in my library, 
and it is a kind of guardian angel of the household in 
mews sanitary and hygienic.”—The Rev. JOSEPH 
COOK. 

1,500 PAGES. PRICE REDUCED From $12 To $6. 
SENT BY MAIL WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 

WANTED.—Local and General Agents and Install- 
ment Men, city and country. 

E. B. T 


REAT, Publisher, 771 Broadway, New York. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you wili oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 


saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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NEW LIFE POLICY MOTHERS BUY JUDICIOUSLY. 


They are single-minded to get the very best and utmost for their money. 





FTasurance 7 
@OMPANY. 


= 









Assets, - - - $8,417,000 
Surplus, - - $2,096,000 
—Is THE— ¥ 


Best and Cheapest | in the World! 


No other approaching it in liberality gives 
nearly as low rates ; no other approach- 
ing it in cheapness gives nearly as liberal 
conditions. 


No Conditions or Restrictions 
Whatever after Two Years. 


No Cause or Manner of Death 
Excepted from Payment, 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, 
World-Wide Travel. 


Cash Surrender Values, Pald-up Policy, 
or Special Term Insurance, plainly stated 
in every Policy issued. 


NO OTHER POLICY IN THE MARKET 
GIVES ALL THESE OPTIONS. 





Ask Agents to Show a Copy, and see 


for Yourself. 
THE TRAVELERS “*reiicretsver 
$23,850,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 
J, E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec’y. 


TAKE NOTICE 


All who have seen and bought our 
Velvet Carpets, Body Brussels, or Tap- 
estry Brussels, know how attractive is 
our line of patterns and how low our 
prices are; they are lower than they 
ought to be for the qualities, but this is 
in favor of the buyer. 








A careful examination of our large 
stock of Carpeting will show that, as 
manufacturers, we can make it the in- 
terest of every retail carpet buyer to 
buy of us. 

Oil Cloths, Mattings, etc, in great 
variety. 


J. &J. DOBSON, 
809 & 811 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 





NOVELTIES IN 


Carved Leather ALBUMS, 
Cabinet and Card Frames, 
from Paris and Vienna. 
Spring publications of En- 
GRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, GRA- 
VURES, etc. The latest works 
of Millais Knaus, Fred’k 
pln, Fred’k Slocombe, 
euv lile, oh, Breton, 
Vicat Cole, and others. 
Beautifully “framed ictures 
suitable for Bridal Gifts at 
prices to suitall. MAIL OR- 
DERS receive our prompt 
ands ialattentien. New 
re Frames, rated Mirrors for 
ies’ mall the ROGERS GROUPS, 
includit st, “Romeo and Juliet.” 


VALt INTINGS CLEANED AND RESTORED, 










a 
lS  \S. EARLE & SONS, 
sie ¢ je }UT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Gave ‘Hi Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Douthitt,58 W. 23d St., N. Y.Sendstampsfor circular. 


a 








They look after the sort of cloth 
trimmed; the style of it. 
They appreciate excellence. 


they buy; the way the Suit is made and 


We ure glad to see these care-takers of the purse 


come, with their critical notions, to Oak Hall. 
They understand, when a Little Boy’s Suit goes for $8, how big and good the 


money’s worth is. 


They’re willing to pay © for a good (not all wool, but substantial), carefully 


made Suit that will wear right. 
Or, $7.50 for an All Wool Suit, whe 
They get one of our finest Cassimer 


n the quality is fine and the style choice. 
e Suits at $10. 


Or, pay $2.50 additional, and get a Black Corkscrew or a very fine Cassimere. 


Up to $20 they can pay if they choose. 


And they can be trusted to get the 


finest qualities and the best kind of Clothing for the price. 
We’re going to sell the clothes for the boy at Oak Hall, if the mother comes. 





WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


oAE 


EZ AIK, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 








WEBSTER’S 


800 PAGES. 24,000 PROPER 
60,000 ; 1,500 11 





CONDENSED DICTIONARY 





NAMES. 








{IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & 





LLUSTRATIONS. mai, $1.90 


CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 








MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Hol 
new CANTATA 0: 


Child 1 Stanford, is 
great power canaren 0. i ney. a 


phot Th 
Richter’s Harmony ($2), Richter’s Coun- 
terpoint ($2),and Richter’s Fugue ($3), are three 
standard boo’ eminent Ger- 


ks on composition, by an 
man Harmonist. , 





Operas. The best and most complete editions, 
Aida AS vi matcoe on erate f (Sine); moo. 
5 kime 


cacte 
in Retorele ( ; Mignon 


{P 50) ; pice’ and many others. 





Japretios, full and com me <e enenen, for 25 cents 
each. Cheap editions, | 


chestral p rea fark in inal Send for Mee 


Winner's Ideal ethods (each 
famous and Peal good p Methods tor Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordion, for’ Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar 
for Fife, for Clarinet, and for Flageol i 








Mason’s Piano Technics ( ) are constantly 
increasing in mee = as most valuable aids to practicn, 
All teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 


15,000 (3 Editions) in 90 Days. 
rat rn ~ be + _A he AL 














° MARCHING SONGS.” 


By Miss ANNA A. GORDON. 


pecially designed for tem; rose os Leap but thorou; 
Mesa i in Ie ears and wea classes; no sas So 
washy tunes or words. charming book of 62 pages, 
beautiful covers, and 


a@” ONLY 10 CENTS. “Gi 


Your money returned if you return the book saying 
“Tt won'’tdo.” Ordet of TH WoMAN’s TEMPERANCE 
PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 161 La Salle St,, Chicago. 





-The Newest and Best 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


FOR THIS YEAR. 


GLap RE 


THE 
By Messrs. LOWRY and DOANE. 


ae is is NEW Bone Bab to aaye of an 2d former ular works. 


Pasi. and is Sousa ~y tirely. NEW pine, 
n ot on an entire an 

ina io a NEW shape, and is printed from beautiful EW 
type. It is sure to please, and will create a NEW in- 
a in the Song rvice. It will be sold at a NEW 


$25 per 100 Copies eased a 
10h (B0Res on Rosipt or 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 

AN EDITION IN AIKIN’S CHARACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York; 
81 BANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


NOTES: of TRIUMPH 


By Rev. E.'S. LORENZ GENs one amt. 6 1. BALTZELL. 











| 63.605 Gog “niridi’essee.? 


Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE BEST OF ALL. 


SPIRIT OF SONC, 


By W. A. OapEN, W. ae ha GiFFe, and W. H. Duneent 

is the great new y-school Book for 1886. Send for 

ne ay pages — rice-list. - tT. GIFFE, 
, Logansport, 


St. Nicholas So Nicholas Magazine. 
A volume of the c music for homes by Leo- 
pee Damrosch Xe others. With over 125 illustra- 
ions. Descriptive circular, with Yoo” sent on re- 
quest. THE CENTURY ‘New York. 











The words from the St. 





FLORAL PRAISE 


INTo. 4. 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 


Children’s Day and Flower Sunday. 


By HvuBERT P. Man. 


Price, $4 per 100 copies; Se. each by mail. 


Previous issues furnished at same price. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicage: 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC; 





The hymns to be used by the Brooklyn Sunday- | 


school Union, May, 1886. Better thin ever. 
Price, $2.00 per 100 copies. Over 80,000 sold. 
Sample mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YO 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Visitor, 
Soutaining anthems. 


JOHN CHURCH. CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


LATEST S.S. MUSIC BOOK. 
JOHN'S. OO os ech St Philadelphia, Pa. 











os 
A Beautiful Panel Picture. 


In enter te advertise Mellin’s Food in 
eve powne, we will mail, on receipt of 6c. 
in s a beaatiful 


Eesct Woy el in "Sl bwchve 





EDUCATIONAL. 
‘END for circular of Summer School of Elocution, 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, Phila. 
OLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 1200 Chestnut St., 
Phila. The Leading Schoolof Business Sciences. 


Kaen ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar. Address E. TOURGEE, Boston. 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Little Girls oe 519 
Walnut St}, will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24. 


LEARN TO TELEGRAPH! complete owns 
chogrenh ppqaentne for $3.75. Circulars free, 
E 8. GREELEY & CO..5 and7 Dey Street, New York. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, Senoot for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year begi 

Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West 
circulars address the Prin., 























os pniee hia. oF 
Mrs. J. A. ARDUS. 





A moarding-echgel for Girls, Beth- 

Bishopthorpe lehem, oo no for weaken 

Vassar, and Smith col leges. received at 

Wellesley 0 on our certificate. Boonen Sept. 17. wo 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F. I. WALSH. P 


PHONOGRAPHY <a 


Works for self-instruction Pitman a 
Jerome B. Howard, reraday “All book-sellers. Cat- 

slogne alphabet and illustrat! onssent free. Address 
ONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincianatl, Ov, 


HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


re-open Septembe 
40 Bavanp STREET, NEW Setmavicn "N. J. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 
In the country near Fhiladelphia. Under care of 
Friends, but open to all. Number limited to Ninety 
rders. T rses. Libra! tape ee Large 
Laboratories and Observatory. early ap- 

pieetes RY for n oy J my oo cata address 


LAFAYETTE. COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PENN 
Rey. J. H. Mason Knox, D. D., LL. 7_ President. 
Four Courses of Study : 
: = Oe Technical and 
Fall Scie = ) ie ry tg me 
term ath ear begins £xamina- 
tions for ‘admission Tues. and ¥ Wednes. previous. 
For ways address, 
L. FISLER, A. M., Secretary. 






















ERING” permanently cured. Mr. 

es, publisher of The Sunday School 

W. prop. of Phila. Public 

, Pro r of the University 
nia; Malcolm McFarland, s mn; 

well *sec’y of the rd Public uca- 

‘andy, editor of the Daily News; and 


g 


roses P. 


H.W. 
tion; M 
Samuel Wanamaker,—will cheerfully bear testimony 


= the wonderful cures effected b Prof. E.S. Johnston, 

ei Te cured himself after 30 years’ suffer- 

ing. Institu E. Cor. llth and Spring Garden Sts., 
Philadelphia, es” 


IBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
For ee address the Rev. Dr, WORDEN, 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


REFRIGERATORS. 
The QUEEN ANNE and VICTORIAS 


Are the MOST COMPLETE Dining-Room Re- 
frigerators in the market. e jth 3 a Porcelain 
ler with concealed and Protected spigot, 
: locked so that the children or servants 
le with it. We have a variety of 
sizes of all grades o Heirigerasors. 


lown to the lowest point. Call and see 
r circular to 


ES. _FARSON MHEG. £0... 


IPHIA. 


= igen s Want 


iz aurouarie st STEAM iM COOKER 
7) beofling ot or Soya te This fs a rare by.ev- 
T-Bend for 


2 chance, 
+ WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Hochester, w.Y. 


A Most Delicious and Elegant 
1 Pound Box 


for SI 
Postage Paid. 


OFT & ALLEN 


1226 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HIRES’ [IMPROVED ROOT EE 


ons 0 
delicious. specks, and w holesome 

































bevere Sold by a 
ceipt of ai if 


8, or fent by mail on re» 
Be. C.K. all dvegeists, Del. Ave. Phila., Pa, 


OCKY MT. JUVENILE CABINET— 


—f t of 40 
m, i268 by € y 64 eng and systematically: - 
Speci Gata ogue, 10 cents. HH. Hi 


MEN, 314 W. 16th St., Denver, ol 


2 § BEFORE YOU BUY Ag wee, 
Daytc ty Ohio, for! iy niarge't Huser 














List of NEW_and 
Second-hand BICYCLES. ing 4 in ane. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 





BER, GOODALE & Co. 
40, 41, ut 42 "’ 43 Central Wharf, Boston, 
Please mention this paper. * . 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in oe conditio 
and have them at hand for reference, shou 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
id, a strong, plain binder Yor $1.00, or a 
handishia one, half leather, for $1.50. These 








binders haye been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
man The papers can be placed in 


the binder week. by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. 


Add 
JOHN D. WATTL LES, PUBLISHER 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“ Forbid a fool a thing and that he will do.” 


DON'T USE SAPOLIO. 


We say this for variety. 


HE only Prize Medal awarded at the Centennial 
World’s Exposition. as well as at that of New 
Orleans, for HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES, 
was received by BOERICKE AND TAFEL. 


TOOLS TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 
° 1025 Market St., Philadelphia. 


RITE C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
C. & N. W. R'’y, about Minn. and Dakota farms, 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times int 





ds to admit only oes that are trustworthy. 


publisher. will refund to subscribers any money thai they !ose therehg, 


Should, how ever,an advertisement of a party not in ~~ standing be inadvertently inserted, 





